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QUEENSLAND HOLIDAY. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


THE world owed me three 
summers. Twice before I had 
crossed the Line at the end of 
an English winter to find another 
winter ahead. This time it 
happened again, and _ the 
southern winter was proving 
the coldest and wettest that 
Victoria had known in forty 
years. After a very busy time, 
M. and I found ourselves free. 
And the weather grew steadily 
wetter and colder. Something 
had to be done about it. 

Queensland suggested itself— 
sunny Queensland and the 
hundreds of islands that bask 
in a warm sea along the Barrier 
Reef. We had never seen that 
country, and to us in Melbourne, 
with the temperature far below 
comfort - point and the rain 
plashing soddenly down from 
a leaden sky, the prospect was 
alluring. Not many days later 
we stood on the boat-deck of 
the Aurungabad in the inner 
harbour at Sydney, watching 


a tug pull us out on the first 
stage of our journey. 

The great Harbour Bridge 
loomed ahead—‘the Coat- 
hanger,’ as irreverent young 
Sydney calls it—and indeed, 
at a distance, its rainbow arch, 
spanned by the straight line 
of the road and the railway, 
strongly suggests that homely 
implement. The size of the 
harbour dwarfs the huge struc- 
ture, and looking up at our 
tall masts, we felt that they 
must surely catch in the road- 
way as we went through. The 
feeling grew stronger as we 
neared the bridge, but when 
we actually slid under it we 
could see literally yards of 
space between our tops and 
the lowest girders. And so 
out into the outer harbour, 
out between the Heads, and a 
turn due north for Brisbane. 

Brisbane is the Gate of 
Queensland, a noble entrance 
to a wonderful country. In 
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the square mile or so of the 
central city, the business and 
shopping part, it is true that 
the streets are somewhat 
narrow. That is due to the 
pig-headed lack of imagination 
of an early soldier-administrator, 
who, when shown the plans for 
the new ‘ Moreton Bay Settle- 
ment,’ scoffed at the inordinate 
breadth of the streets and cut 
them down to half their pro- 
posed width. But Brisbane 
does not live in those streets 
nowadays, though it works in 
them. The town has spread 
over many square miles of hill 
and dale, through which the 
beautiful Brisbane River winds 
@ snaky course. Wide roads, 
planted with shady trees, are 
bordered by thousands of big 
bright gardens, a handsome 
house in each, built in the 
Queensland fashion, of timber, 
on high piles. And in the 
narrow streets of the old town 
there are public buildings, banks, 
and offices of great companies, 
which would not disgrace any 
city. Brisbane is fortunate in 
its building stones, a creamy 
freestone veined with warm 
brown, and a creamy marble 
tinged with palest pink, which 
harmonises delightfully with the 
freestone. 

If imagination was lacking 
at the outset, the town of 
today has been planned with 
real vision. More than a 
hundred small parks and public 
gardens are scattered through 
it, while within a few miles 
of the Town Hall are two big 
reserves, one of 2000 acres, 
golf-course and park, the other 
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@ great rocky hill, 2500 acres 
of primeval bush, with a motor 
road winding up to the summit, 
from which one has a magnifi- 
cent view of the whole valley 
and the rugged forest - clad 
ranges that surround it. 

My strongest impression in 
Brisbane was of bougainvillea. 
It blazed in every garden, 
more varieties and more colours 
than I had ever imagined. 
That was explained when [ 
was taken to see the home of 
a famous Brisbane garden-lover, 
Mr Thomas, who has made 
a lifelong hobby of growing 
bougainvillea and has produced 
more than twenty varieties. 
The most widely grown is one 
of his early seedlings, Bougain- 
villea Thomasii, an exquisite 
rose colour. The original plant 
now covers 2@ trellis round two 
sides of his house and runs 
down a fence in the garden, 
four hundred and fifty feet 
from end to end, a _ solid 
bank of flowers on a single 
root. 

We spent two days in Bris- 
bane, and there was so much 
to be seen that we felt half 
regretful when noon on the 
third day found us dropping 
down the river. Still, there 
was plenty to see there: new 
birds—sea-eagles, ospreys, kites, 
two species of ibis, the white 
and the straw-necked, feeding 
on the grass-flats, and many 
others. From the level plain 
on the left rose the quite 
incredible peaks of the Glass- 
house Mountains, abrupt, pre- 
cipitous, utterly unreal-looking 
in that tame alluvial flat. And 
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so into Moreton Bay, where, 
after rounding the corner of 
Stradbroke Island, we changed 
course north, bound for the 
Coral Sea. 

We were a very happy party 
on the Aurungabad. Some, of 
course, were travelling on 
business or making for their 
Queensland homes, but the 
greater number, like ourselves, 
were taking a holiday from 
southern wet and cold. Some 
were to drop off at various 
islands, indeed we were to do 
so later on, but first we would 
go as far as our ship went up 
the coast. There was much 
talk of fishing—the Coral Sea 
is a famous fishing ground— 
and many passengers had rods 
and reels of the most modern 
‘big-game’ type, which set me 
thinking of the old days when 
I and a couple of friends had 
pioneered the fishing of another 
coral sea, thousands of miles 
away, with far more primitive 
tackle. Those modern rods and 
reels would have saved us many 
@ big fish that we lost. 

Soon after leaving Moreton 
Bay we passed the Capricorn 
Islands, which lie on the Tropic. 
Next day we dropped the first 
of our fishing folk, a party of 
five, on the most southerly 
island of the Whitsunday Group. 
They had arranged for a launch 
to meet them there, and twelve 
days later the Aurungabad 
would pick them up again at 
another island sixty miles to 
the north. They bundled into 
the launch with a forest of 
rods and gaffs and a shopful of 
tackle, amid shouts of ‘ Good 
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sport!” and “ Tight lines!” 
from the upper deck. 

At the next two islands we 
dropped more of our friends, 
and at the second, a small 
one of only two square miles, 
we all went ashore for a few 
hours. Like all these islands 
it was steep and rocky, with 
little flat ground. None of 
them are true coral islands, 
though many have fringing 
reefs. They are the tops of 
hills which were submerged 
when the outer shelf of north- 
eastern Australia subsided in 
prehistoric days. Under the 
water it lies now, its sea- 
ward edge marked by the Great 
Barrier Reef, a shallow sea 
twelve hundred miles long and 
from thirty to a hundred and 
fifty miles wide. The average 
depth of the Coral Sea is 
not much more than thirty 
fathoms, while east of the 
Barrier Reef the ocean floor 
drops abruptly to the thousand- 
fathom line. 

The vegetation of this island 
was new to both of us. Not a 
eucalyptus to be seen, while 
in Southern Australia the bush 
consists mainly of ‘ gum trees.’ 
Not a tree or shrub that I 
knew, except the screw-pine— 
pandanus of the South Seas— 
which ranges far and wide in 
the tropics, and in one little 
bay a patch of the ubiquitous 
mangrove. Drowned hills of 
the mainland, these islands have 
the flora of tropical Queensland, 
strange enough to those who 
only know the south. 

Townsville was our next port 
of call. It has its admirers, and 
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undoubtedly Prince’s Street, 
with its centre line of gardens, 
is a pretty sight. But taking 
it all round, as I saw it, a 
hotter, drier, dustier, flatter 
town (except for the Castle 
Hill, a nine - hundred - foot 
granite crag) would be hard 
to find on this coast. It 
looked a thirsty place, and 
maybe it is. Anyhow, our 
winches were clattering from 
early dawn, and by the time 
we had finished breakfast the 
wharf alongside was piled high 
with barrels marked ‘ Cascade 
Brewery.’ I felt that Laun- 
ceston in far Tasmania had 
sent a well-chosen cargo to 
Townsville. 

Yet Townsville has a delight- 
ful playground. Five miles 
offshore lies Magnetic Island, 
so named by Captain Cook in 
1770 because his compasses 
played queer tricks which he 
attributed to ironstone rock 
on the island. Whatever upset 
the needles, it was not iron- 
stone. From the shore to the 
highest peak, sixteen hundred 
feet of precipitous jungle, the 
island is pure granite, beautiful 
granite too—pink, white, and 
grey. ound every bay is a 
settlement ; community dining- 
rooms with groups of sleeping- 
cabins for visitors; private 
houses, large and small, some 
with lovely gardens; ideal 
bathing beaches of soft fine 
granite sand—wire-nettings to 
seaward to discourage sharks. 
Paths run all through the lower 
bush, and there is a constant 
coming and going from the 
city. A bit too sophisticated, 
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perhaps, for a tropical] island 
in the Coral Sea, but if I had 
to live in Townsville I would 
spend all my spare time on 
Magnetic. 

Thirty miles to northward 
we came to a very different 
place, Great Palm Island, the 
largest of the Palm Group. 
Here we landed to see the 
Aboriginal Settlement, where 
the Queensland Government has 
collected more than a thousand 
aborigines who for various 
reasons had no tribal home. 
Some were orphans, others had 
got into trouble in their own 
country, while some are nomin- 
ally serving a sentence for 
‘crimes’ against the white 
man’s code—crimes which in 
their eyes are no offence, such 
as cattle-spearing, blood-feud 
killings, or carrying off a girl 
from another tribe. Very 
sensibly, though somewhat in- 
consistently, the Government, 
instead of locking them up in 
jails where they would be 
miserable, sends them to expiate 
their sins on Palm Island, 
where they are quite happy, 
and are well cared for by the 
Superintendent and the three 
Missions. What the black folk 
make of three different brands 
of Christianity offered them by 
their white teachers, I cannot 
say; but very evidently the 
missionaries are broad-minded 
and tactful enough to work 
together -in perfect friendship, 
and there is no doubt of the 
good they are doing. 

One of them took M. and 
me to see a new church, built 
entirely by aborigines, largely 
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of island timbers, and decorated 
with island materials. A great 
cross over the altar was made 
of pearl oysters; the font was 
a shell of the giant clam on a 
pedestal of carved stone; the 
wooden walls were inlaid in 
many places with designs in 
mother-of-pearl, and the lectern 
(there was no pulpit) was an 
eagle, carved in crude but 
spirited fashion from a great 
block of dark-red wood. The 
padre told us how quick and 
intelligent the children were, 
able indeed to hold their own 
with white children in the 
State school examinations. He 
showed us the carpenter who 
had built most of the church, 
now at work on @ new school- 
house close by. A fine young 
native he was, and he handled 
his tools as if born to the 
trade. 

Coming back towards the 
beach we found a great gather- 
ing, all our shipmates and a 
crowd of aborigines, on a wide 
open grass- flat. The island 
people, to celebrate the ship’s 
arrival, were giving a display 
in our honour, and a very good 
show it was. It began with a 
series of corroboree dances by 
a troupe of some thirty men, 
wearing only shorts, their bodies, 
limbs, and faces painted in red- 
and-white stripes. Each dance 
only lasted a few minutes ; 
each was different in character ; 
and it was plain from the 
behaviour of actors and spec- 
tators that each had a very 
definite meaning, like our ballet. 
To us, however, the meaning 
was not clear, except in one, 
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the ‘Wallaby Dance,’ where 
the hunters made ready for 
the chase, dancing in a closed 
ring, armed with long sticks 
to represent spears. After a 
while, two boys, squatting with 
bent knees, hopped into the 
ring—the wallabies. They were 
hunted round with much stamp- 
ing and a chorus of excited 
barks, and finally ‘ speared,’ 
which ended the dance. 

But though we failed to 
catch most of the ritual meaning, 
it was @ thrill to watch the 
marvellous muscle-control of the 
dancers. Under the sleek black 
skins the muscles rippled and 
moved like those of a panther. 
The feet stamped in perfect 
unison, a flat-footed tramp that 
shook the ground. In one 
dance both feet went up 
together, high off the ground, 
knees bent, to come down with 
tremendous force in one pro- 
digious thump, while the line 
of heads was perfectly steady, 
not an inch of rise or fall. As 
a feat of strength and absolute 
control of muscle, that is hard 
to beat. 

Next came a competition 
between eight men, a race to 
see who could make fire most 
quickly with the fire-sticks. I 
have tried that game more 
than once, with the sticks the 
aborigines use, but after many 
minutes of hard work I have 
given it up, my arms aching 
and the wood not even showing 
smoke. All these men had 
their tinder blazing within a 
minute and a half, while the 
winner’s time was fifty-eight 
seconds. 
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Then a comic interlude. A 
young buck challenged anyone 
to @ match at husking a dry 
coconut with his teeth. Another 
took up the challenge. Two 
large nuts were produced, the 
competitors sat down in the 
middle of a huge ring of people, 
and at a given signal both 
started work. Those men must 
have had teeth like chisels 
and jaws like pipe-wrenches. 
As everyone knows, the outer 
husk of a dry coconut is 
nearly as hard as wood, and 
the fibre is as tough as rope. 
But the first bite sank deep 
into the husk, tearing out a 
long strip. Bite after bite, 
rip upon rip, and within a 
couple of minutes both nuts 
were stripped clean, the loser 
only a few seconds behind 
the winner. 

The ground was then cleared 
for more serious work. In 
earlier days I had seen boomer- 
ang throwing by the Victorian 
blacks at the Settlement on 
Lake Tyers, and thought it 
good, but it was far below the 
class of these North Queensland 
men. Though hampered by a 
strong wind, which more than 
once whipped a boomerang into 
the branches of a tree, they 
gave a wonderful display. One 
in particular, a small oldish 
man with greying hair, sent 
his boomerang to a great dis- 
tance, where after much whirling 
it turned to come back to him, 
but when half-way back it rose 
again and wheeled many times 
in the air before finally landing 
within a few yards of the 
thrower. 
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After the boomerang, the 
spear. Here again I had seen 
the Victorian blacks at the 
same game. But the Victorian 
spear is heavy and clumsy 
compared with the North 
Queensland weapon, and the 
woomera, the spear-thrower, is 
@ rough oblong piece of wood 
with a notch at one end. Some 
of the Queensland spears are 
shafted with light wood, others 
with a bamboo-like reed. To 
this shaft is spliced a long head 
of heavy hardwood, tapering to 
a sharp point and carefully 
hardened in hot ashes. The 
woomera is a flat strip of very 
hard close-grained wood, some 
three inches wide in the middle, 
tapering to half that width at 
the ends, nearly two feet long 
and less than half an inch thick 
in the centre. The sides are 
scraped away to a blunt edge. 
At one end is a handle of some 
weighty material, lashed on at 
an angle to the wood, covered 
with some kind of thick black 
vegetable gum, and finished 
with a pair of smooth clam- 
shells, stuck one on each side, 
to give a good grip for the 
hand. At the other end of the 
woomera is @ cylindrical peg 
of wood, neatly spliced on at 
an angle of about 95 degrees, 
grooved to catch the end of the 
spear. 

A banana stem stripped of 
leaves, about four inches thick, 
was planted in the ground; a 
bit wider, no doubt, than the 
legendary hazel wand of Robin 
Hood’s day, but still a small 
enough target for spears. Full 
eighty yards away a score of 
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men stood, the woomera grasped 
in the right hand, the spear 
notched into its wooden peg 
and balanced between the 
knuckles of the first two fingers. 
In the left hand each man held 
two spare spears. At a word 
from the leader a shower of 
spears flew, then another, and 
a third. Not many actually 
hit the mark, but few, if any, 
were six inches wide of it. And 
this in spite of a strong cross 
wind. 

Then followed the best thing 
of the day, a formal duel 
between two warriors. They 
took post about sixty yards 
apart, each with his woomera 
in his right hand, a bunch of 
spears in his left. Half-way 
between them, a little to one 
side, stood an umpire, to regu- 
late the fight and see that 
there was no foul play. At 
a signal from him, one duellist 
notched a spear to his woomera 
with a swiff movement and 
threw it with a flick along the 
ground, much the same action 
aS @ man cracking a whip with 
his hand held elbow-high. For 
a few yards the spear flew low 
and straight, then rose to a 
height of eight or ten feet, 
coming down in @ curve on its 
mark. The other man, holding 
his woomera as a fencer holds a 
foil, glanced the spear to one 
side with a mere touch, and 
in another second his spear 
flew, to be glanced aside in 
the same way. Swift throw 
and flicking guard, the fight 
went on, almost as quick as 
the thrust and parry of well- 
matched rapier play. When 
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the spears were expended, each 
man quickly gathered those 
that had been thrown at him, 
and the duel began again. There 
was no doubt about the danger 
of the game—I had seen those 
spears quivering in the banana 
stem, their points a foot or 
more through it. Suddenly, at 
a call from the umpire, both 
men ran in, each with a fresh 
bundle of spears, till they were 
only twenty paces apart. Here 
the exchange of throw and 
parry was so rapid that we all 
held our breath. It looked too 
deadly for mere play. Once 
it seemed that a spear must 
surely hit one man in the breast, 
but he dropped to his knees, 
a touch of his woomera as he 
went down glancing the spear 
just over his head. As he 
sprang to his feet his own 
weapon flew, to be turned aside 
in like fashion. Then the 
umpire raised his spear with a 
sharp cry of command, and 
the duel ended amid a storm 
of applauding shouts from the 
blacks and of furious clapping 
from the white visitors. 

A strange race, these Queens- 
land blacks. Their tribal culture 
is that of the Stone Age, while 
the little church had shown us 
that some at least can use 
modern tools as well as any 
white carpenter. They have 
evolved and perfected two of 
the most original weapons on 
earth, the boomerang and the 
woomera, that queer implement 
which gives a spear greater 
velocity, range, and accuracy 
than any hand-thrown weapon, 
even the famous Zulu assegai. 
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Yet they never invented the 
almost world-wide bow and 
arrow. Gentle, docile, even 
lovable at times; at other 
times fierce, bloodthirsty, and 
appallingly treacherous, even 
to their benefactors. There 
are grim stories in Queensland 
of white men massacred by 
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natives to whom they had 
shown nothing but kindness. 
And grim stories too—stories 
too horrible to tell—of the 
vengeance of the white men; 
murder wholesale and brutal, 
with, in some cases, the foulest 
treachery. Such things are 
better forgotten. 


0. 


By seven o’clock next morn- 
ing we had tied up to the 
wharf at Cairns, the most 
northerly point of our trip. 
There was work ahead on board, 
two days’ work unloading and 
taking on cargo. Two clear 
days for us to see North Queens- 
land. Eighty thousand square 
miles! Two days! Not a 
hope! Yet with good bando- 
bast much may be done in 
two days, especially if you 
invoke the aid of such an 
efficient and admirable public 
service as the Queensland 
Tourist Bureau. So we set 
out manfully to do it. 

Nine-thirty found us in a 
little train, chug-chugging along 
through rich farming country, 
the alluvial plain of the Barron 
River. All the crops of the 
North Queensland coast lay 
on either side of the railroad— 
sugar-canes, rice-fields, planta- 
tions of pineapples, bananas, 
paw - paws, grenadillas, and 
passion -fruit— with cattle, 
horses, bee farms, and poultry 
farms dotted between them. 
A queer little train it was. 
Only two seats in each carriage, 
and they ran from end to end 


of it, tiered one above another, 
like the seats of a race-course 
stand. At the back was a 
solid wooden wall, in front full- 
length glass windows. The 
mystery was solved when at 
the end of an hour’s run we 
came round a hairpin bend 
and began to climb the side 
of a steep and rugged mountaia. 
Our backs were now to the 
hill, and through the windows 
we saw the alluvial plain laid 
out like a map beneath our 
feet. On we went, twisting 
over spurs, curling round deep 
gullies filled with tropical 
jungle, through many short 
rock - tunnels, across  spider- 
web bridges where mountain 
torrents roared under us in 
sheer falls or precipitous cata- 
racts, till at a turn in the 
road we found ourselves look- 
ing down @ slope of terrific 
steepness on to the Barron 
River, a silver snake many 
hundred feet below. 

Near the top of the rise we 
passed a huge pillar of uncut 
rock, left standing, when the 
roadway was blasted through 
the spur, a8 a monument to 
the engineer who built the line. 
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Not that he needs a monument 
—the line itself is his best 
memorial—but in memory of a 
sad tragedy. Having brought 
the work almost up to this 
point, difficulties which seemed 
insuperable crowded on him. 
He had staked every penny he 
owned on the success of the 
work. To complete it seemed 
impossible. He saw only 
financial ruin, his professional 
reputation and his life’s work 
gone, his world crashing about 
him. In utter despair he shot 
himself. But his work was 
really done. Lesser men 
finished it, and to mark their 
respect for a gallant man who 
had made just one mistake, 
they left this mighty rock as 
a tribute to his memory. 
Requiescat in pace ! 


A little farther on the train 
stopped to let us all get out 
and see the famous Barron 
Falls, where the great river 
makes one tumbling leap down 
eight hundred feet of cliff to 
the gorge below. Too well 
known to describe, it is never- 
theless a sight which must 
remain in a@ man’s mind for 
many @ year. As in so many 
other rivers, the fall has been 
harnessed to give light and 
power to Cairns and the low- 
lands, but the work has been 
so cunningly done that none 
of the natural beauty has been 
destroyed. 

The steeply climbing railway 
levels out a8 we run into the 
station at Kuranda. A pic- 
turesque little station, tubs of 
crotons and acalyphas on the 
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platform, great baskets of 
orchids and ferns hanging from 
the roof. We have clambered 
up more than a thousand feet 
of doorstep and have come 
to one of the main doorways 
of North Queensland. Ahead, 
reaching away to the sunset, 
is the long trail of the early 
pioneers— Oswald’s track’ they 
called it—the name is all but 
forgotten now. The railway 
has wiped it out, our little 
railway which brought us up, 
and which takes down the 
riches of three great districts, 
the Palmerston, Evelyn, and 
Atherton Tablelands. Minerals, 
though most of the big mines 
are farther south; dairy pro- 
duce ; tobacco, fruit, and maize 
from the deep volcanic red soil, 
perhaps the most fertile in 
Australia. And timber. The 
sidings in Kuranda station were 
full of trucks laden with enor- 
mous logs of hoop-pine and 
kauri, six feet thick and more, 
going down to the Cairns 
sawmills. 

Kuranda had to be our 
farthest point if we were to 
see anything more than the 
railway that day. We snatched 
a quick lunch at the refresh- 
ment-room counter (what a 
nuisance meals can be when 
you want to see things!) and 
set out on a voyage of dis- 
covery. By local advice we 
took a sandy path down to the 
Barron River, where we found 
an ancient ferry-boat under the 
command of a small boy. He 
ferried us across to where the 
path went up, steep as a stair- 
case, into what we most wanted 
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to see, big scrub country. 
‘Scrub’ is the unromantic name 
which Queensland gives to its 
magnificent rain forests—huge 
trees of many species inter- 
spersed with tall saplings, tree- 
ferns, palms, hanging lianas, 
tangles of ‘ lawyer-vines,’ other- 
wise rattan cane, its many- 
hooked runners interlaced into 
an obstacle most devastating 
to flesh and clothing, and a 
score of lesser growths. Orchids, 
stag-horn, elk-horn, and bird- 
nest ferns cling in great masses 
to the big trees; maidenhair 
and many other ferns carpet 
the ground. That is ‘ scrub.’ 
Where there is no undergrowth, 
only grass beneath the trees 
(always eucalyptus in that case), 
Queensland calls it ‘ forest,’ 
even though the trees may be 
small and stunted. 

Our luck was .in; for near 
the ferry we met a man who 
was going our way, a lover of 
trees, and one who knows them. 
He told us what many of these 
were, and it seemed that all 
were valuable timber. Except 
the ‘ strangler fig,’ an awesome 
parasite. A bird may drop a 
seed of it into a fork or a 
clump of fern, perhaps a hundred 
feet from the ground. The seed 
germinates, and its tiny roots 
draw their nourishment from 
the tree as they crawl earth- 
wards. Thirty years later there 
is a network of great roots 
round the trunk of the tree, 
going down deep into the soil. 
Another thirty years, and the 
tree is dead. The strangler fig 
has built its roots into a solid 
column round the trunk and 
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has itself become a great tree, 
enclosing the rotting remains of 
its foster parent. 

But much of what our new 
friend told us about the Queens- 
land timbers was tragic. ‘ Oh, 
yes,” he said, ‘‘ they’re begin- 
ning to use them now. There’s 
a factory in Cairns cutting 
them into veneers, and the 
cabinetmakers will take all the 
output and howl for more. But 
it’s only in the last fifteen or 
twenty years.”’ 

“What cabinetmakers’ tim- 
bers have you got? ”’ 

He laughed. ‘ You’d be 
tired of hearing me talk before 
the end of the list,’’ he said. 
“‘ Fiddle-back black bean, for 
one. Go into the cowyard of 
an old farm on the Tableland 
and you'll find the cow-bails 
and fence-rails made of that. 
Now it’s worth big money. 
Red tulip, too—they burned 
thousands of tons of it because 
it was no use for weather- 
boards. Same with red satinay. 
It warped and twisted, so it 
was looked on as worthless. 
Now they have learned to 
season it under cover, and it 
is a high-class furniture wood. 
Have you ever seen our red 
cedar ? ” 

“TI have, in some of the old 
colonial houses in Sydaey.”’ 

“Well, you know then that 
it’s one of the grandest timbers 
there is. The Moreton Bay 
district, down Brisbane way, 
was covered with it when they 
first started to clear the land 
for settlement. Sixty years 
ago, in my father’s time, there 
wasn’t a stick of it left in the 
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district. Just felled and burned 
to make room for dairy-farms. 
Walnut bean—that’s a fine tree 
of it over there, but it’s getting 
scarce now—they burned that 
till recently, and today the 
cabinetmakers pay a tall price 
for it, just for veneering work. 
It’s one of the most beautiful 
woods in the world. Satin 
sycamore, silky oak, quondong, 
red bean, rosewood, Queens- 
land maple, Queensland ebony, 
booyong—it’s the same story 
with all of them. And kauri. 
The Tablelands were full of 
that, but now there’s not much 
left.” 

“They showed me some logs 
of it on the trucks at the 
station,’ I said. ‘“‘ Big logs, too. 
One, I should say, was nearly 
seven feet thick.’ 

“Seven feet? Twenty-one 
feet round? Some years ago 
they felled a tree on the Table- 
land; forty-two feet in girth. 
That’s fourteen feet in diameter. 
They could not take it down; 
for it would not have gone 
through any tunnel on the line, 
and there are fifteen tunnels. 
They had to quarter it where 
it lay, and my word! that was 
no small job of work.” 

“Ts nothing done in the 
way of replanting, now that 
the value of the trees is 
recognised ? ”’ 

“Can’t be done with the 
scrub timber. You can’t repro- 
duce the conditions. I’ve lived 
and worked among the trees 
all my life. The scrub trees 
must have their own shelter, 
where they seed themselves. If 
you plant them in the open, 
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they won’t grow. If you clear 
the scrub away from even big 
trees—red cedar, for instance— 
the borer gets into them, and 
they die. Anyhow, it takes 
hundreds of years to grow most 
of our hardwoods to a real big 
size.” 

We could have walked and 
talked with that man for hours, 
but we had come fully three 
miles from the station, and we 
had to catch the afternoon 
train back to Cairns. So we 
said good-bye to the tree-lover 
and turned again on our track. 
The small boy ferried us across 
the river, and as we had a 
little time in hand we yarned 
to him for a bit. He told us of 
big perch and barbel to be 
caught in the deep holes, and 
how, if you scratched among 
the gravel banks, you might 
find topaz and other pretty 
stones. Then his father came 
down to relieve him at the 
ferry, and we toiled up the long 
steep path to the station. 

Early next morning we set 
forth—a car-load of us—to see 
what we could in one day of 
the Atherton Tableland. For 
a dozen miles the road took 
us through the same coast 
farming country as on the 
previous day, but we were 
following up a smaller river 
than the Barron, and soon the 
farm lands petered out in a 
tangle of low foothills and small 
glens covered with tropical bush, 
outliers of the great rampart 
above which lies the Tableland. 
Before long we were climbing 
again, this time up steep stony 
hills where the stunted euca- 
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lyptus trees seemed to have 
hardly enough earth to hold 
their roots firm among the 
granite rocks. The road writhed 
and wriggled round spur and 
gully, giving us, a8 we rose 
higher, wonderful vistas of 
forest-clad ranges, wide valleys, 
craggy ridges, cleared stretches 
of farm land, with here and 
there a drifting cloud of white 
smoke, showing where some 
_ sugar-planter was burning off 
the ‘ trash ’—dry leaves—after 
harvesting his cane. 

Then we came to a gateway, 
where our car was stopped for 
a time. From here to the top 
of the range the road was ‘ one 
way only,’ open at certain 
times for traffic up-hill, at 
others for that coming down. 
After a short delay the telephone 
rang ‘all clear,’ and we were 
allowed to pass. Four miles 
through hills of the same kind, 
dry, rocky, with stunted gum 
trees. Then suddenly the scene 
changed to deeper, more fertile 
soil, and on either side of the 
road the scrub, the same splendid 
rain forest that we had seen 
near Kuranda. Above the tall 
undergrowth the great trunks 
soared up pillar-like, seventy, 
eighty, a hundred feet to the 
lowest branch. Among the 
boughs were huge masses of 
fern and orchids, and from 
them hung, like the tattered 
cordage of a _ derelict ship, 
tangles of climbing vines, 
jungle ropes, many of them 
as thick as a ship’s hawser, 
straight, twisted, knotted, and 
contorted. 
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That scrub lasted for eight 
miles, and all through it the 
road zigzagged interminably. 
Some statistical fiend in Cairns 
had told me that there were 
640 hairpin bends between the 
gates—or 680, I forget the 
exact figure—but I can vouch 
for the fact that there is not a 
fifty-yard length of straight 
road in the whole of that 
twelve miles. I did not envy 
our driver his job, and I 
realised why the traffic was 
‘one way only,’ and no over- 
taking allowed. 

Close to the upper gate the 
scrub ends abruptly. The road 
runs out level, on to the cleared 
Tableland. For many miles 
we drove across rolling country, 
rich, well-watered by many 
streams, studded with fine farms 
and prosperous townships. Wide 
stretches of cultivated land; 
herds of good cattle and well- 
bred horses; everywhere the 
signs of comfort and well-being. 
Good houses with gay gardens, 
and in those houses a fine 
race of men and women, with 
strong healthy children growing 
up in a splendid climate, to 
take the places of their parents 
later on, in raising the crops, 
cattle and horses of a later day 
on this inexhaustible soil. Now 
we can see the other side of the 
shield—the impulse behind the 
massacre of all that magnificent 
timber. And our hearts are 
torn between our love for the 
trees and our love for the good 
farming land. If Queensland 
has ruthlessly butchered her 
forests, she is raising anew the 
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very type of yeoman farmer 
which was formerly the back- 
bone of England, but is rapidly 
becoming extinct there. And 
that is no small benefit to the 
Empire. Yet it might have 
been done with less wholesale 
slaughter and less unthinking 
waste. Look now at this broad 
Tableland and you will see 
where men are everywhere 
planting again; wind-breaks, 
shelter belts and shade trees 
for stock, ornamental trees 
round the houses. But nearly 
all foreign species, pines and 
deciduous trees from Europe 
and North America. Never 
again the glorious hardwoods of 
the lost Queensland scrubs. 

Eleven o’clock brought us to 
Lake Eacham (Yeetcham, I am 
told, is nearer the aboriginal 
name), one of a curious pair of 
crater lakes which lie some 
2400 feet above sea level. There 
has been much volcanic action 
in Queensland within recent 
geological periods. Quarrying 
for building-stone or road metal, 
men have cut through a layer 
of basaltic rock, to find beneath 
it charred trunks of trees similar 
to those now growing in the 
big scrub. And this red soil 
round us, on which pedigree 
shorthorns and thoroughbred 
mares are grazing, has been 
formed from the red-hot lava 
of olden days. 

A little tea-house stands near 
the lake, and the owner took 
us for a voyage in an antique 
boat equipped with a propeller 
worked by an old and tempera- 
mental motor-car engine. All 
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to the good; for we crawled 
slowly round the lake with 
little noise and no fuss. In 
the morning calm, under a 
blazing sun, the lake lay like 
a dark sheet of polished steel. 
The water, forty fathoms deep 
and exquisitely clear, reflected 
every twig and leaf of the 
encircling trees. There is neither 
intake nor outlet. The steep 
banks of the crater, a hundred 
feet high, ring in the lake with 
a dense belt of tropic jungle. 
Most notable among the big 
trees were figs of several kinds, 
enormous trunks with great 
buttress roots, stretching huge 
horizontal limbs for yards over 
the water; and several flower- 
ing trees, red or golden yellow, 
struck a gay note of colour 
among the sombre foliage of the 
evergreens. 

Under those trees, in the 
cool moist dimness of the thick 
jungle, the great lianas coil, 
twist, and writhe along the 
ground, often for many feet, 
before they find a way to 
climb to the sunlit upper air. 
And among them, coiled, or 
slipping noiselessly through the 
maze, you may perhaps find a 
python, a great, lazy, beautiful 
thing, his marbled skin hardly 
to be distinguished in the jungle 
dusk from the mottled bark of 
the liana stems or the winding 
roots of the giant figs. Harm- 
less unless attacked, these 
pythons are among the few 
snakes in Australia that are 
not venomous, and many people 
in Queensland keep them as 
pets. In city warehouses they 
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are often kept to destroy rats 
and mice, being much more 
efficient and reliable for that 
work than any cat. 

At the far side of the lake 
(its area is about a hundred and 
thirty acres) we came on a 
colony of whistling eagles, big, 
handsome, tawny birds. Several 
rose as the boat came near—I 
counted seven in the air at 
one moment—but they quickly 
settled again. There must have 
been more than a dozen alto- 
gether, a large colony for any 
of the eagle tribe, and they 
matched their surroundings ad- 
mirably, their soaring flight 
giving a touch of dignity and 
power in complete harmony 
with the splendid trees. 

Later we came on the second 
lake, Barrine, very similar to 
Eacham, but larger, and with 
a few shallow patches near the 
shore, on which there was some 
growth of weed. Consequently 
there were quite a number of 
wild duck on the lake, all very 
tame. The boat on Lake 
Barrine was bigger, faster, and 
more noisy than that on Lake 
Eacham, yet few of the ducks 
rose. Most of them just paddled 
aside into the covert of low- 
hanging branches. Of course 
no shooting is allowed on either 
lake, and they have been bird 
sanctuaries since time immem- 
orial ; for the blacks looked on 
them with superstitious awe, 
and would never willingly go 
near them. 

On our way back in the after- 
noon, we had passed the upper 
gate and gone two miles down 
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the road when our driver stopped 
at a place where a tiny path 
led into the bush. It ended at 
@ great tree, a kauri pine which 
has been fenced round. The 
area in which it stands has been 
declared a Government reserve ; 
for indeed it is a tree worth 
preserving. Thirty-three feet 
in girth at the base, the trunk 
towers up with hardly any 
taper, a perfect round column 
of a hundred and eight feet to 
the first branch. We often 
speak of Australia as a new 
country, England as an old 
one; true in a sense, but not 
in the matter of trees. This 
kauri pine is of ancient lineage, 
of a family older than any of 
our northern pines, a family 
reaching back to the coal 
measures, of which the well- 
known ‘monkey puzzle’ is a 
poor relation. This particular 
tree was a tall sapling when the 
Romans left Britain, and was 
perhaps seven centuries old 
when Harold fell at Senlac 
fight. How old was the tree 
of which the Kuranda man 
told me, a whole yard more in 
diameter? It would be hard 
to say. 

And yet these kauri pines 
are not the oldest things in 
Queensland. Not very far from 
Brisbane, on Tambourine Moun- 
tain (a lamentable version of 
the aboriginal Damburrin) there 
stands a group of the giant 
fern - palms, Macrozamias, or 
‘burrawangs’ as the blacks 
called them. They*are believed 
to be the oldest living things 
on earth. The largest was 
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known to all the country round 
as ‘Great-grandfather Peter,’ 
and when Professor Chamber- 
lain of Chicago University, the 
world’s best authority on the 
Cycadacee, visited the place in 
1912, he estimated the age of 
this tree at fifteen thousand 
years. The growth must be 
incredibly slow; for the tree 
was only twenty-five feet high, 
with a girth of four feet. 

It is sad to have to write 
‘the tree was,’ but nearly four 
years ago some vandal cut 
down ‘ Great-grandfather Peter’ 
and a number of the biggest 
burrawangs in the grove. Most 
likely he was mad; for one can 
scarcely imagine a sane man 
committing such a wanton and 
senseless act of destruction. It 
involved a good deal of hard 
work, and the trees were left 
lying where they had fallen, 
the wood being of no value. 
But sane or insane, if the 
people of the neighbourhood 
could have laid hands on the 
man, there would probably not 
have been enough left of him 
to send to a lunatic asylum. 
‘ Great-grandfather Peter’ had 
a wide circle of affectionate 
admirers. Steps have been 
taken to protect the remaining 
palms, and not long after the 
outrage a party of some two 
hundred volunteers raised and 
replanted the trunk of the 
giant, on the off-chance of its 
forming new roots, but it is 
not yet known whether this is 


happening, or if the tree, still 
green, is lingering on, kept 
alive by the sap in its trunk. 
The tallest tree left is nineteen 
feet in height, and this Professor 
Chamberlain considered to be 
about 8000 years old. A tree 
which had lived more than 
half its life when Abraham was 
born ! 

These prehistoric monsters 
bear a single seed-cone, spring- 
ing from the centre of the 
crown, shaped like a pineapple, 
but with a rind as rugged as 
the trunk of a date-palm. Some 
years after the Chicago pro- 
fessor’s visit, he was sent a 
cone, picked from one of the 
burrawangs on Tambourine 
Mountain, weighing eighty-five 
pounds. He planted the large 
seeds from it, and when they 
grew he sent a small burra- 
wang to each of the 151 
National Parks in the United 
States, in the hope, no doubt, 
that after fifteen thousand 
years or thereabouts, some of 
them will rival or outclass 
the murdered ‘ Great - grand- 
father Peter.’ Yet even that 
giant may not be the oldest 
in Australia. I was told of 
one, a Macrozamia of another 
species, in Western Australia, 
which has a girth of eleven feet ; 
my informant could not give 
the height. I believe Professor 
Chamberlain never heard of 
this palm, but it would be 
interesting to have his estimate 
of its age. 
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Our ship had finished her 
business in Cairns on the even- 
ing of the second day, and 
now took us for the week-end 
on what was definitely a pleasure 
cruise, to visit Dunk Island and 
see the Hinchinbrook Passage. 
Dunk is a small island, less 
than four square miles, but is 
perhaps the most widely known 
of any of the Barrier Reef 
islands from the writings of 
E. J. Banfield, ‘The Beach- 
comber,’ who was the first to 
settle there, and has told of his 
island life in several books. 
Dunk is not so musical a name 
as the old native one, Coonang- 
lebah, but it was given by 
Captain Cook in compliment to 
the then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, George Dunk, Earl 
of Halifax. 

We walked up the white 
sand beach, through a grove 
of coconut trees, to see Ban- 
field’s old house. Behind it is 
the little cottage, since turned 
into a cowshed, where he and 
his wife lived when they first 
came to Dunk. Then on to 
the quiet grassy clearing where 
they both lie, in the peace of 
the island bush, under a cairn 
of the rough island stones. At 
its end are two tablets. The 
upper bears the name of E. J. 
Banfield, with dates, and a 
quotation from his own writings: 
‘‘ Tf a man does not keep pace 
with his companions, perhaps 
it is because he hears a different 
drummer. Let him step to the 
music that he hears.” 


That bit of philosophy gives 
the key to Banfield’s life, and 
explains why a successful jour- 
nalist suddenly, to the amaze- 
ment and scandal of all his 
relations and friends, threw up 
a brilliant career to settle, alone 
with his wife, on a small 
uninhabited island in the Coral 
Sea. The Call of the Wild 
had come to them both, and 
they fearlessly fell into step with 
the music that they heard. 

The lower tablet on the cairn 
is to Mrs Banfield. Living alone 
on Dunk, she and her husband 
were well known to the coasting 
vessels which from time to 
time brought their supplies, 
and which, even if they had 
nothing to land on the island, 
would often stand in close to 
the shore, to exchange a greeting 
with the ‘ Beachcomber’ and 
his wife. One such coasting 
boat, passing by, noticed Mrs 
Banfield on the beach, waving 
a white cloth. The captain 
thought that she was sending 
her usual friendly greeting, and 
waved back to her in answer, 
but as the ship turned away 
he saw Mrs Banfield throw up 
her hands despairingly and fall 
face downwards on the sand. 
Realising that something must 
be wrong, he hove-to and went 
ashore in his boat, to find that 
Banfield had been dead for 
three days. 

After the funeral, Mrs Ban- 
field wished to remain on Dunk, 
but her relations induced her 
to leave it. Ten years after 
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her husband’s death she, too, 
passed on, but by her own wish 
her remains were brought back 
to Dunk and buried beside his. 
Under her name on the tablet 
are the words of Ruth: 
‘‘ Whither thou goest I will go ; 
and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge: ... where thou diest, 
will I die, and there will I be 
buried.” 


Leaving Dunk, we steamed 
a few miles southward and 
anchored for the night at the 
entrance to the Hinchinbrook 
Passage. Not till after break- 
fast next day did we enter the 
channel. To the west a narrow 
strip of flat land separates the 
steep jagged ridge of the Coastal 
Range from the sea. Then a 
deep-water channel, and outside 
it Hinchinbrook Island, twenty- 
two miles long, its great serrated 
backbone of peaks giving it the 
likeness of some huge pre- 
historic reptile lying asleep in 
the calm blue water. Several 
of those peaks are more than 
three thousand feet high. The 
whole range is clothed in tropical 
forest, and there are few places 
along the shore where even a 
small boat can land. 

A week earlier we had come 
through the Whitsunday Pas- 
sage, between the islands and 
the Coastal Range, on a day 
of mist and rain-squalls. Masses 
of cloud hid the peaks, showing 
weird ghostly effects as they 
rolled round the hills or broke 
for a moment to give us a 
fleeting glimpse of forest-clad 
gorges, stark cliffs, bare ridges 
of rock. That day had a 


beauty of its own, the wizard 
beauty of things half-hidden, 
of strange and mysterious things 
which might be shrouded in 
those rolling mists. Today the 
scene was very different. <A 
brilliant tropic sun shining on a 
brilliant tropic sea; peaks .and 
ridges clear cut against blue 
sky; deep jungle glens dark 
in shadow below. As we came 
slowly down the long fiord-like 
channel, every headland we 
passed opened up a new and 
beautiful picture. High on a 
crested hill-top far above us 
three mighty rocks stood 
balanced on the skyline, seeming 
as if a touch would send them 
crashing into the depths beneath. 
From the middle of a steep 
hillside dense with forest, a 
mass of granite towered in 
craggy turrets, like a ruined 
castle, far above the trees. 
Great waterfalls slid down over 
sloping cliffs, silver ribbons in 
the sunlight, to lose themselves 
in green waves of jungle and 
find some outlet to the sea 
hidden from our eyes. Here a 
flock of white cockatoos rose 
from the bush, screaming 
raucously; there an osprey 
swung in wide circles over the 
still water, watching for a shoal 
of fish, his white head and neck 
in strong contrast with the 
rich copper-brown of his body 
and wings. Herons flapped 
lazily along the shore; oyster- 
catchers, both pied and black, 
stood among the stones or 
flitted round the mangrove bays, 
whistling shrilly, while in the 
sky a pair of sea-eagles floated 
grandly, on the look-out forfood. 
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The farther we went, the 
more impressive grew the wild 
beauty of the scene. A well- 
known naturalist tells how once, 
on an exploring trip in a semi- 
desert part of Central Australia, 
he met a solitary wanderer, 
camped on the edge of a salt- 
pan; a rough hard-bitten man 
who had followed the sea for 
many years. Yarning over their 
camp fire at night, the stranger 
talked of old voyages, of the 
many countries he had seen, 
of this Queensland coast-line 
and the Coral Sea. But of 
one place in particular he spoke 
with a kind of awed reverence. 
‘No man,” said he, “can go 
through the Hinchinbrook Pas- 
sage and not believe in God.” 

Towards one o’clock we were 
under the steep rocky south 
end of the island, and dropped 
anchor during lunch - time. 
Farther than this a ship of 
our draught could not go; for 
at the southern entrance to 
the Passage lies a labyrinth of 
shoals and sand-bars, with wind- 
ing channels of little depth, 
where only small craft can 
pass. We were lucky in our 
ship ; for of all the skippers on 
this run, our Captain is the 
only man qualified to take a 
ship of her size down the 
Hinchinbrook Passage. She 
draws seventeen feet six inches, 
and there are sandbanks in the 
Passage with no more than 
eighteen feet of water over them 
at half tide. So time and tide 
have to be most carefully 
considered. 

After lunch we got the anchor 
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up and turned northward. The 
Captain invited a few favoured 
passengers on to the bridge, 
where it was a fascinating study 
to watch him take us through 
the channel, steering, as fisher- 
men do, by well-known marks 
on shore. Thirty-odd years of 
coastwise voyaging have given 
him an uncanny knowledge of 
every passage among these 
islands, and he handled his 
ship with the confidence of a 
man steering a car on a road he 
knows thoroughly. 

Then to Cairns once more, 
where after a short delay we 
turned back, heading for the 
southern ports — Townsville, 
Mackay, Brisbane, Sydney, and 
Melbourne. But we two were 
to land next morning for a 
long stay on one of the Barrier 
Reef islands, so our trip on the 
Aurungabad was coming to an 
end. 

We had barely touched the 
fringe of Queensland, but 
Queensland had given us of 
its best. Every day, except for 
that marvellous day of mist 
and cloud in the Whitsunday 
Passage, the sun had shone on 
us. The sea had been calm and 
peaceful, showing us a few of 
its wonders, whales, porpoises, 
leaping devil-rays—at evening 
glorious sunsets. And from all 
whom we met in Queensland, 
men and women, high and low, 
we had received the utmost 
friendliness, helpfulness, and 
courtesy. There is a saying in 
Australia that when a stranger 
arrives, Melbourne asks him, 
“ Who are you?” Sydney asks, 
“ What are you?” But all 
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Queensland says, “ How are 
you?” <A bit hard on the 
two great capitals, I think—I, 
for one, have never encountered 
that spirit in either—but as 
regards Queensland the saying 
is a true one. 

And the Queenslanders them- 
selves ...% In India we held 
a belief that white folk could 
not live and breed under tropical 
conditions without deteriorating. 
To that theory Queensland gives 
the lie direct. Here is a race, 
born in the tropics, working 
hard in the tropics, even at 
such a tough and heavy job 
a8 sugar-growing, and yet of 
magnificent type, taller than 
their kinsfolk in the southern 
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States, athletic, muscular, good 
to look at, with the highest 
birth-rate and one of the lowest 
death-rates in the Empire. Long 
ago, Kipling put a proud boast 
into the mouth of the Spirit of 
Queensland— 


“The Northern stirp beneath the 
Southern skies— 
I build a Nation for an 
Empire’s need ; 
Tarry a little, and my land shall 
Tise 
Queen among lands indeed.” 


More than a generation has 
passed since those words were 
written, and Kipling’s prophecy 
has come true. No need to tarry 
any longer. Queensland has 
arrived. 
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THE IMPATIENT YEARS. 


BY 1AN SCOTT. 


WE hung over the guard- 
rails on the promenade deck 
outside the wardroom anteroom, 
looking professionally at the 
sunset. The mainland of Wei- 
hai-wei stood out in a bold 
perspective of pale purple, and 
the darkening, serrated hills, 
lapped with white mist, made 
@ jagged contour against this 
glorious sunsetting of pink 
streamers and golden cotton- 
wool clouds. As the sun sank 
behind the hills the purple 
turned to blue, and the blue 
to black; the bright golden 
beams fanned out to touch the 
fleecy lazing clouds a yet more 
dazzling tint, while beneath us 
the sea gleamed rosily. 

“Well,” said Berry, at long 
last, ‘‘ who is for a final crack 
at the snipe tomorrow, starting 
early ? ” 

“Snipe, my foot!” I 
answered rudely. ‘‘ We’ve shot 
five hundred odd in the last 
week, and the Messman tells 
me his staff is fed up with 
plucking the perishers. We 
have had grilled snipe, roast 
snipe, devilled snipe, and snipe 
pie. We’ll be having snipe soup 
if we don’t stop!” 

Nobbler cut in. “I quite 
agree with you. I’ve had all 
the snipe I want for this season. 
Let’s have a go at quail or 
partridge, and finish up with a 
flight at the duck and geese on 
the fourth lagoon.” 


“Boy!” roared Tommy. 
“‘ Bring four piecee all same.’ 

By the time Ah Fong had 
brought out our drinks we had 
unanimously decided to follow 
Nobbler’s advice. 

“ Let’s start after breakfast,”’ 
I suggested, “ and take gharris 
out to the temple on the third 
lagoon. We can work the hills 
till the light begins to go and 
then make for the little island 
in the fourth lagoon.” 

“ We ought to get on to the 
fourth earlier,” Berry argued. 
““Tt’s a hell of a place to work 
in when it gets dark.”’ 

All the details were agreed to 
amicably, and we finally turned 
in; happy in the promise of a 
good day’s exercise and sport. 

The motor-boat took us 
speedily across the harbour in 
the morning, a cool breeze 
tempering the already bright 
sunshine. 

As we walked ashore along 
the old stone pier at Port 
Edward, the gharri drivers made 
their usual rush for us, jostling 
and screaming in an effort to 
obtain our custom. They could 
see from our heavy cartridge 
belts and game bags (the latter 
loaded with beer and sand- 
wiches) that we were out for a 
whole day’s shoot. 

We drove them roughly aside 
and continued on our way, to 
inspect the shaggy little ponies 
between the shafts. Having 
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made our choice we announced 
it to the happy drivers, who 
laughed shrilly and derided 
abusively their unlucky rivals. 

We were in the middle of 
loading our gear and guns into 
the gharris when the Com- 
missioner appeared. He also 
was arrayed in battle order. 

“Good morning, sir,” we 
chorused. 

‘‘Good morning,’ he replied, 
smiling, and I caught a shade 
of amusement in his eyes. 
“Going shooting ? ” 

We laughed dutifully at this 
early morning joke. 

“We are going after partridge, 
sir,’? I answered, “‘ as a change 
from snipe.” 

““T suppose you have all got 
your shooting licences?” he 
inquired. 

“Shooting licence! I’ve 
never had one anywhere in 
China,’”’ I exclaimed. ‘Is this 
something new, sir? ”’ 

‘6 $2 Mex a head is the fee,”’ 
he said, “ and always has been. 
The penalty is forfeiture of guns 
and ammunition and a heavy 
fine.”’ 

We fumbled in our pockets 
somewhat out of countenance. 

“T don’t want it now,’ he 
laughed, “for I was going to 
ask if I can join up with you. 
I have a boy, two dogs, and a 
selection of cold drinks.” 

We jumped at the offer; for 
the Commissioner was one of 
the very best, and a useful 
shot. Besides, he knew all his 
territory backwards. 

For two hours we bumped 
and rattled along in these hard- 
bottomed vehicles over stony 
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roads, disembarking only once to 
shoot up a field full of pigeons. 

Arrived at last at the third 
lagoon we left the gharris in 
the courtyard of the temple. 
Across a shallow stream, where 
scarlet - clad women battered 
their washing with heavy stones, 
stood the open theatre. <A 
small replica of, and necessary 
adjunct to the temple, its 
weathered stone walls and green- 
tiled fluted roof were mirrored 
in the clear waters. 

We arranged our line of 
advance and the disposition of 
the guns, and Tommy Knox we 
placed on one wing, for he was 
not the steadiest of shots. Actu- 
ally on one occasion when we 
were shooting along the shores 
of Tolo harbour, he had shouted 
to us that he had bagged a 
golden pheasant. In fact it 
was a sucking pig, and the 
infuriated villagers stung the 
wretched Tommy for five dollars 
and kept the pig! Poor man, 
he was never allowed to forget 
the incident. 

The country ahead of us now 
consisted of steeply rising hills 
with a loose stony surface and . 
some short serub. Walking up 
the last of the cultivation wa 
bagged a few small quail before 
starting to climb. 

The partridge we were after, 
the Francolin, feeds among the 
scrub on the hillsides. It is a 
bluey-grey bird, more like a 
grouse in size and shape than 
the red-legged partridge. The 
latter, never a native, is almost 
extinct in China and very rarely 
met with today. 

It was heavy going and I 
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regretted that I was wearing 
knee-high boots, and wished I 
had brought some rope-soled 
shoes for this part of the shoot. 

The partridge were very wild, 
and getting up well out of 
gun-range they flew lazily over 
to the next hill-top. For us 
this meant descending a few 
hundred feet to climb again. 
I remembered the Greek method 
of shooting pigeon—namely, to 
select a tree and sit underneath 
it till the pigeon settled over- 
head, so I and Berry left the 
others and slowly climbed a 
steep little tor on our own, 
where we took a well-earned 
swig at our beer bottles and 
sat motionless facing the direc- 
tion of the other guns. 

It worked perfectly. 

A covey came over, winging 
their way slowly and con- 
temptuously from these annoy- 
ing stalkers. Berry and I both 
got a nice left and right; they 
were heavy birds in splendid 
condition. 

The birds grew wilder, and 
with our total bag at only 
four and a half brace we were 
forced through sheer exhaustion 
to abandon this continuous hill- 
climbing. 

Late afternoon found us all 
together once more, high up on 
a steep hillside, hungrily devour- 
ing our sandwiches. Our beer 
ration was expended, and the 
Commissioner’s supply was far 
below us with the waiting 
gharris. 

‘ Look here,’’ exclaimed the 
Commissioner suddenly, “‘ we’re 
only half a mile from the 
Temple of the Four Winds. 
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Let’s go there and have a bowl 
of tea before we descend to the 
fourth lagoon.” 

Personally I felt that no cup 
of tea was worth a walk in 
our present state, but more 
through politeness than any- 
thing else we agreed. 

The temple was, after all, 
quite close and we were soon 
there. Dumping our guns and 
game against the thick outer 
walls, we followed the Com- 
missioner into the shadowed 
coolness. 

Shaven priests greeted us, and 
presently we were seated on the 
dusty floor drinking thirstily of 
green tea from large blue-and- 
white porcelain bowls; and 
there is, I think, no more 
satisfying drink for the thirsty. 

On the sombre decaying walls 
faded paintings of ferocious 
gods looked down on us, and 
through a circular doorway we 
could see the life-sized statues 
of the gods themselves, bowls 
of burning joss-sticks and sycee- 
paper smouldering in front of 
each. 

“Who are the number one 
piece gods here, sir?” I de- 
manded of the Commissioner. 

“ Fertility and War,” he re- 
plied, “and in China that 
covers @ lot!” 

“Tt is almost an accurate 
picture of China,’’ I ventured. 

I wandered inside to have a 
closer look at these gods. 

There was no mistaking the 
God of War. His demoniac 
expression, his starting eye- 
balls, and the dripping blade 
in each hand, left little room 
for doubt. 
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I gazed at the faded glory 
of his robes and felt of a sudden 
a strange pity for his departed 
splendour. 

‘6 Maskee, old boy,’’? I mur- 
mured, fishing in my pocket 
for @ couple of silver dollars, 
“ you’ve had a good run.” 

I turned to the poker-faced 
priest who had accompanied 
me, saying, “‘ Catch plenty joss- 
stick and small piecee paint for 
him, can do ? ” 

Poker-face yelled shrilly, his 
voice echoing round the stone 
walls, and for a moment I 
thought I must have committed 
some unforgivable sacrilege. 

The Commissioner came 
hurrying into the room followed 
by all the party. 

Apologetically I remarked, 
“T only dumped a brace of 
dollars for this poor old god here. 
Why the song and dance ? ” 

The Commissioner grinned. 

“IT don’t suppose they have 
seen @ silver dollar here in 
twenty years,’”’ he said; ‘ they 
represent thousands of cash, 
their normal coinage, to these 
poor men. You will probably 
be granted the Freedom of the 
Temple ! ” 

An ancient old priest entered 
the room, his wrinkled parch- 
ment face rounded off with a 
sparse white beard. He shuffled 
in on tattered sandals and spoke 
to the Commissioner in a high 
reedy voice. 

The latter looked a trifle 
embarrassed. 

“Sit down,” he told us; 
“this old man is thanking you 
for your call and for your gift. 
I have heard of him as a sooth- 
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sayer, and now he wishes to 
speak of your future. I can 
make excuses if you want to 
go.” 

I have always had a very 
fixed prejudice against fortune- 
telling, for already in my family 
is the uncomfortable gift of 
second sight. 

But Nobbler and Berry were 
all for it, though Tommy was a 
firm disbeliever. 

We sat in a rough semicircle 
before the old man, but the 
Commissioner stood at his 
elbow. I remember well the 
stillness in the shadowed room 
as I gazed out over the distant 
scenery, wondering if we would 
be late for the flighting. 

The old priest seemed to be 
looking right through us, and 
I was aware of a strangely 
powerful feeling of presentiment. 
Bah! I thought, this is only a 
dollar - catching turn designed 
for the rare foreigner. But in 
my heart of hearts I knew I 
was fearful of what he would 
say. 

Suddenly he began to speak, 
slowly and clearly, but very 
quietly. I felt a strong desire 
to smoke, yet knew I could not. 

He paused from time to time 
on a fading note, which allowed 
the Commissioner to translate 
the gist of his remarks. 

“He says you are all con- 
nected with the sea and great 
waters and will be all your lives. 
Your lives are in the hands of 
the water-dragons, and in the 
end they will claim you, some 
sooner than the others.” He 
paused, smiling rather ruefully. 
“He is handing it out rather 
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too straight. Do you wish him 
to go on? ”’ 

My loud No! was drowned in 
the Yes! of the others. 

The old man now asked for 
our hands, but I placed mine 
resolutely in my pockets and 
he started with Nobbler. 

“‘ He says,’”’ the Commissioner 
translated, “‘ that you will reach 
high rank in the Navy, after 
winning a battle with ill-health. 
Mark you, I am translating very 
broadly and perhaps poorly, 
though he is quite easy to 
follow.” 

Berry was next. ‘The water- 
dragons are impatient for you, 
and you must be careful of the 
sea for the next few months.” 
Berry smiled, as did we all, 
for the sea is always hungry for 
submariners. 

Of Tommy he said, “ You 
will very shortly sever your 
connection with the sea, but 
after many years you will 
return to make your peace with 
the water-dragons.”’ 

‘“There’s a darn sight too 
much water-dragon in this 
business!’’ Tommy commented, 
and I agreed with him. “I 
have not the slightest intention 
of leaving the Navy, anyway.”’ 

The old boy regarded me for 
@ space without remarking on 
my hidden hands, and once 
more he began to speak quietly 
and slowly. 

“ What did he say, sir?” I 
asked anxiously. 

“He said that you are con- 
nected with the sea even more 
than the others, that the 
dragons have nearly had you 
many times, and will nearly have 
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you many times again. You 
have saved from them many 
people and will save more, but 
in spite of this the water- 
dragons are friendly to you, 
for in the end you will come to 
them at the appointed time.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a damn good thing he 
didn’t see my hands or I might 
be dead already,’’ I exclaimed 
bitterly. ‘‘ Never again do I 
drop cumshaw in a temple! ”’ 

As we climbed down the steep 
hillside I noticed the others 
treated this fortune-telling as 
if it had been at a frivolous 
garden party. I fought a dark 
depression; for I felt in my 
bones that the old boy, although 
vague and not highly optimistic, 
had been stating facts. 

But all this business was soon 
forgotten in the delights of 
flighting. 

Tiny black dots growing larger 
against the dark sepia of the 
evening, the increasing rustle of 
hurrying wings, the orange flash 
and roar of discharge, the flying 
feathers and the folding bird, 
the downward dive and the 
heavy thud or splash of the 
falling game. What can equal 
this ? 

Of little moment are the 
cold, the dampness, and the 
mosquitoes, for one’s blood is 
afire ! 

Impenetrable darkness put 
an end to the flighting, though 
still overhead we could hear 
the unseen duck. 

Again we rendezvoused by 
dint of shouting and waving of 
electric torches, to drink neat 
whisky, and decide on our 
movements. 
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“Tt’s too late and dark to 
get back to Wei-hai-wei, I 
think,” the Commissioner sug- 
gested. ‘ There is a little one- 
room hotel on the edge of the 
territory (the line ran through 
the middle of the fourth lagoon) 
where we can put up, and reach 
home in time for breakfast, 
which,” he added, “‘ I hope you 
will all have with me.” 

“We'd better be moving,’ 
said Nobbler, “for the lagoon 
is flooding fast now.’’ 

Heavily laden with game and 
guns, though lighter in ammuni- 
tion, we threaded our way 
along in single line ahead. 

Back from the sandy dunes 
at the sea marge we had over 
a mile of slowly flooding mud 
to traverse before reaching the 
sampans which would take us 
over the narrow strip of deep 
water to solid earth. Keeping 
the conical island behind us in 
line with the Great Bear, which 
showed faintly in the dark 
skies, we forged slowly ahead, 
slipping and stumbling in the 
soft mud. 

Soon I found the water was 
half-way up my boots, and 
with my torch I could see no 
solid ground. I led the line, 
occasionally flashing my torch, 
continually unbalanced by the 
swaying weight of many duck 
on my back and conscious that 
my gun was growing heavier 
and heavier. 

Right ahead of me I caught 
a glimpse of a tiny light, and 
realised it was the dim lantern 
in the waiting sampans. 

“Hai Ya!” I _ shouted. 
“Pretty good drop of naviga- 
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tion. I’ve brought you right 
on top of the sampans.”’ 

I pressed forward eagerly, to 
step off unexpectedly into deep 
water. I went right under the 
icy water, realising almost before 
I broke surface that the sam- 
pans were waiting on the wrong 
side of the channel. 

I bawled lustily to warn 
those behind me and to bring 
the sampans over. I struggled 
furiously to keep above water ; 
for I was terribly handicapped 
by the weight of my cargo and 
the gun I still clutched. I was 
damned if I was going to lose 
that! The current was taking 
me rapidly seawards and away 
from the rest of the party, and 
already I was experiencing that 
warm glow which presages death 
by drowning, together with that 
feeling of complete indifference 
which I had encountered before. 

I made one last desperate 
effort, and as my foot struck 
the yielding mud Berry flashed 
a torch in my face, and reaching 
out, grabbed the string of duck 
floating from my shoulders. 

His quick thinking had saved 
my life; for he had allowed for 
the tide, and himself risking 
the same plight, had run down- 
stream in the hopes of reaching 
me. 

It had been a pretty near 
thing. 

Arrived at the ‘hotel,’ we 
crowded into its single room 
and huddled round a glowing 
charcoal brazier. I stripped 
and had a good rub down and 
a hefty-sized hot toddy, and felt 
as fit as a fiddle immediately. 

The hotel’s only furniture 
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was an enormous five-seater 
bed built over a large charcoal 
stove; the quilted bedding 
looked warm enough, but we 
all knew that the bed was 
already overcrowded with live 
stock. 

We decided to squat where 
we were round the brazier, in 
the ruddy warmth. Mine host 
dug up some hot rice and soya 
sauce, while he plucked and 
roasted a brace of partridges, 
and in spite of the thick and 
highly scented atmosphere we 
were warm and contented. 

Comfortably replete, we lit 
pipes and cigarettes and pro- 
ceeded to shroff up our day’s 
sport. 

The bag was reasonable; we 
had got five pigeon, three 
quail, nine partridge, three 
couple snipe, nineteen mallard, 
three teal, and one grey goose. 

The conversation drifted at 
length to the old priest’s 
predictions. 

“ Actually,” remarked the 
Commissioner, “the old boy 
gave a pretty detailed future 
for all of you, but it was from a 
Chinese viewpoint, and he was 
a trifle too outspoken for exact 
repetition. I must say we 
didn’t have long to wait to 
prove him right about Scott 
here. You certainly had a 
lucky escape. He was most 
emphatic in his warning to 
Berry, and I think I should 
be inclined to pay some atten- 
tion to it.” He turned, smiling, 
to Nobbler. ‘“ You, he said, 
would attain Mandarin’s rank, 
but first you would have a long 
period of illness to overcome. 
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“Strangely enough, he told 
me that I had taught the last 
of the old Empress’ line (a 
fairly well-known fact), but he 
said that this boy would at 
some future date become an 
Emperor too. It seems very 
improbable, but one can only 


wait and see.” (He did, in 
fact, become Emperor of 
Manchukuo.) 


“ T shouldn’t worry too much 
about the water-dragons, for 
that only fits in with the 
current belief on the final rest- 
ing-place of all good seamen.” 

“Well,” I said slowly, “I 
believe there’s a lot in it, and 
the old boy wasn’t too cheerful 
about any of us. I had my 
hand read once, and every 
darned thing came true. On 
another occasion five of us 
were cursed for a rather childish 
act, and the curse worked. I’m 
all against knowing anything 
about the future at all!” 

“Come on,” said Tommy, 
‘“‘let’s hear the yarn ; we’ve got 
plenty of time on our hands.” 

“Tt may be all coincidence,” 
I began, without much con- 
viction, “and a lot of it is 
trivial, but here’s the yarn for 
what it’s worth. 

“T was refitting O23 in 
Dundee in 716, and with my 
skipper on leave I had little 
to do in the evenings. (Dundee 
was a pretty dreadful spot 
during the last war.) One 
night I took a couple of girls 


‘from a touring show back to 


my hotel for supper. 

“Be quiet! It was perfectly 
correct. 

“These kids (we were all 
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under twenty-one) hadn’t had 
a square meal for ages, and 
were grateful to escape even 
for a short time from their 
depressing digs and usual repast 
of cocoa with bread and 
margarine. 

“As some kind of return, I 
suppose, one of them volun- 
teered to read my hand. Al- 
though even then I hated the 
idea, through politeness, I 
concurred. 

“The other girl chipped in 
to stress the fact that ‘ she was 
a blinkin’ marvel at the job.’ 

“ Unwillingly I produced my 
toil-worn hand. 

“She started off with the 
usual female jargon about my 
horrible past. There were going 
to be hundreds of women in my 
life—thousands ! 

“As she continued she 
dropped this banter, and of a 
sudden grew serious. Unsmiling 
now, she told me that I would 
live dangerously ; that I would 
lose both male relations and 
friends, but that I would survive 
the war in spite of being 
wounded. 

“¢ You will live in enemy 
countries,’ she went on, rather 
doubtfully, ‘ but I feel quite sure 
you will never be a prisoner.’ 

“¢ Hey!’ I cried, ‘ doesn’t 
anything decent ever happen to 
me ?? 

“ ¢ Yes,’ she answered, smiling 
once more. ‘ You will certainly 
be married and have a family.’ 

“¢My oath!’ I exclaimed. 
‘ You go from bad to worse !’ 

“Unruffied she spoke on. 
‘ After the war you will go to 
the other side of the world. 
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Yes, it seems it is as far as you 
can get from this country.’ 

“What do you expect?’ 
I said bitterly. ‘ You’ve given 
me a wife and family! Any- 
way, I’m keen to go to the 
Australian or New Zealand 
stations.’ 

“¢T don’t think it’s that,’ 
she replied. 

“ ¢ China ?’ I asked. 

“6 Yes,’ she answered, ‘I 
think it must be China or Japan. 
You will reach the place by 
crossing an entire continent 
covered with snow.’ 

“¢¢ Hasy,’ I thought. ‘ Trans- 
Siberian railway.’ 

*‘ Still holding both my hands 
she asked— 

‘*¢ What is your ambition in 
life ?’ 

“¢To be captain of a sub- 
marine,’ I answered without 
hesitation. ‘ What’s yours?’ 

“*¢T think mine is to have a 
part in a West End show,’ she 
replied, looking rather bash- 
fully at her companion ; ‘ and, 
strangely enough, it looks as 
if both of us will achieve our 
ambitions about the same time 
—nearly two years from today.’ 

‘¢¢ We'll meet and celebrate 
if we do,’ I told her. ‘ Keep in 
touch with me and I’ll promise 
you a good dinner.’ 

‘‘ Every damned thing hap- 
pened ! 

“Living dangerously was 
right. I was depth - charged, 
rammed, bombed, shot at, and 
caught in nets. We bumped 
three mines submerged and got 
away with it, and I ran ashore 
once in Germany and twice in 
Austria. In that time I was 
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gassed twice, and finally had 
my head slit open in the 
Adriatic. 

“ Again the luck of the fat 
priest ; for one bit of shrapnel 
tore off my steel shoulder strap, 
brusing my arm badly, while a 
much smaller bit hit me a crack 
on the head. 

‘, As you know, I was in the 
Rhine Flotilla after getting 
back from five months in 
Turkey, and to complete the 
girl’s forecast I went out to 
China across Canada when that 
whole country was under feet 
of snow !”’ 

(We did meet, and held that 
dinner in Portsmouth at the 
end of 719. I was captain of 
R 3 then, my second command, 
and she was lead in a touring 
show.) 

There was silence round the 
charcoal brazier, till the Com- 
missioner stirred himself and 
pushed round the bottle without 
comment. 

It was Tommy, the unbe- 
liever, who cleared his throat 
rather nervously. 

“Go on,” he pleaded, “ let’s 
hear about that curse.”’ 

I lit another cigarette and 
exhaled the smoke into the 
already thick atmosphere. For 
the moment I was thousands of 
miles away from China, looking 
at the blurred mirror of the 
past. ‘Good Lord,’ I rumi- 
nated, ‘and yet it seems only 
the other day.’ 

“This was quite a different 
show,’”’ I murmured almost 
lazily, ‘‘and I think after all 
this time it was just unlucky 
coincidence. The whole affair, 
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except for the terrible sequel, 
was, a8 I said before, a 
somewhat childish escapade. 

‘‘T was returning to Imming- 
ham from Grimsby one night 
with four submarine officers. 
You, Nobbler, will remember all 
of them—Todd, Creswell, Park- 
inson, and Forbes. 

“We were in the electric 
train which ran between these 
two beauty spots, and it pos- 
sessed a particularly rude con- 
ductor. Feeling rather frisky 
that night, we decided to annoy 
our friend. By removing a 
pilot-lamp we not only plunged 
the whole train in darkness, 
but also stopped it about half- 
way on its journey. 

‘“’When the lights went on 
again we were sitting innocently 
in another compartment. 

“We were hardly under way 
again before the conductor 
appeared, and swooped on us 
unhesitatingly. He was a squat 
beetle-browed Welshman, and 
his dark eyes regarded us 
malevolently. 

“¢ You submarine 
officers,’ he spat at us venom- 
ously, ‘you may think you’re 
—— funny, but J shall be 
laughing at the end of the year 
when you will all be dead !’ 

‘¢ His piercing eyes swept the 
circle, leaving us startled and 
uncomfortable under the fierce 
uncanny glare; for it seemed 
to me that he was stating a 
fact of which he was quite sure, 
and I remember feeling a little 
relieved that I was not then a 
submarine officer.”’ 

I paused to puff at my 
cigarette. 
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‘“‘ These four went down with 
all hands in four different sub- 
marines before the end of the 

ear!’? 

I looked round. ‘“ Now you 
know why I am definitely not 
interested in knowing anything 
about the future.’ 

‘‘Tissy, you blighter,’”’ said 
Berry, * you made it all up as 
you went along!” 

‘“‘ Ask Nobbler,’’ I replied 
indignantly ; “he can verify 
that all these fellows went west 
at that time. Anyone can fake 
the past, but you’ve got to 
wait to verify the future. 
That’s the snag. The blasted 
thing has happened for good or 
ill before you can say, ‘I told 
you so.’ ” 

“Well, all I wish to live to 
see,” said Tommy cheerfully, 
“is you with a large family.” 

“Tf you manage that, 
Tommy,” I told him, “ you will 
have lived long enough ! 

‘“ And what’s more,’ I went 
on, “ that old Job this afternoon 
hit the mark again. Do you 
remember what the Commis- 
sioner translated about me? 
That I was connected more 
closely with the sea, and about 
my escapes and rescues ? 

“T was nearly born at sea 
owing to head winds, when 
my parents were sailing back 
from the Norwegian fiords. I 
had my first escape from drown- 
ing when I was five, and since 
then I’ve lost count. I’ve been 
present at the rescue of at 
least a hundred people from a 
watery grave at various times, 
and except for Berry I should 
have ended my career of crime 
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tonight ; another escape, you’ll 

notice. And remember he never 

even saw my hands! My 

advice to Berry is that of the 

miller’s wife— 

*** Can I go for a bathe, dear Ma ?’ 
‘Yes, my darling daughter. 


Hang your clothes on a hickory 
bush, 


But don’t go near the water !’” 


Berry studied his hands care- 
fully. ‘“‘ He got the sticky end,” 
he remarked. “I’ve got a life- 
line that will take me to a 
hundred ! ” 

Nobbler rubbed his paunch 
sadly. ‘I’ve always suspected 
my tummy would let me down 
one of these days,” he said; 
‘‘ that’s going to be my trouble.” 

** Don’t blame it,’’ I laughed ; 
“it’s not its fault. Look at 
the life you have led it.’ 

As the night dragged on our 
conversation encircled the globe, 
till the drowsy atmosphere at 
long length took its toll of 
exhausted nature, and we slept. 

After breakfast next morning 
the Commissioner held me back 
as we started on our way down 
to the boat. 

“ Just a minute, Scott,’ he 
said gravely; “I am a bit 
worried about that fortune-tell- 
ing, and I feel that you take 
the matter rather more seriously 
than your shipmates. For 
obvious reasons I did not repeat 
all that the priest said. Berry 
is the chap I am _ worried 
about; for the old man was 
quite definite that he had not 
long to live, and equally in- 
sistent that he would die in the 
sea. Will you do all you can 
to prevent a possible tragedy ? ” 
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“Of course, sir,’’ I replied ; 
“but you know as well as I 
that submarining is a one-man 
show, and that the captain 
carries the lives of his crew as 
well as his own in his hands. 
This responsibility cannot be 
shared or lightened in any way. 
I can only warn him to watch 
his step and hope for the best.” 


With the birth of the new 
year the flotilla sailed for a 
cruise in Malayan waters, and 
as we moved farther and farther 
south the spice-laden tropic 
breeze brought with it an added 
warmth and the promise of 
silver strands and green jungle. 
As I sat on the bridge under- 
neath the awning, I thought 
of the fascination of this China 
station, of the many countries 
and the different races, and of 
the ever changing but ever 
beautiful scenery. 

Wei-hai-wei would now, I 
knew, be mantled in ice and 
snow, and yet here was I 
sweltering under a fierce sun 
in a tropical sea. Beyond the 
distant horizons lay the Philip- 
pines, Borneo, Indo-China, and 
Malaya. This glittering sea was 
our magic carpet which could 
transport us to each or every one 
of these intriguing countries. 

Night-time, too, was ex- 
quisite ; the soft splash of the 
wash and the steady engine 
vibrations were just a soothing 
symphony as we ran along 
under the light of a myriad 
shining stars infinitely high in 
the clear heavens; and always 
this warm scented air coming 
up over the horizon to meet us. 
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The sun strode boldly into 
the sky in a splendour of bright 
colour, and fine on our star- 
board bow appeared a faint 
line. Malaya! 

Turning Cape Rumenia we 
followed a coast-line of sandy 
bays and green jungle to the 
west’rd, till at length we could 
see, rising against the emerald 
of the tropic verdure and the 
blue of sea and sky, a cluster of 
white glistening buildings lying 
sun-drenched at the sea’s edge, 
and knew it for Singapore. 

Berry and I hunted in couple, 
and whether bathing at Changi 
or in the paggah at Seaview I 
took no chances at all with 
crocodiles or sharks, for I still 
remembered the old priest’s 
words. 

Just before sailing farther 
up the coast, Berry and I had 
for some reason to find Tommy 
Knox. We ran him to earth in 
his cabin and found him a 
picture of guilty embarrass- 
ment, for the turncoat was 
having his hand read by a 
turbaned Indian. 

“‘Tt’s all nonsense,” he ex- 
claimed in the face of our 
jeers; “but this fellow has 
just told me that I will leave the 
Service in a very short time.” 

“T tell you true, sahib,” the 
Indian broke in. “You no 
believe. All right, two year 
ago in June you go to hospital 
from poisoning and stop there 
two months. Is that true?” 

Tommy had to admit it. 

Berry insisted, against my 
advice, on having his hand 
read, and I was vastly relieved 
to hear a very ordinary future 
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foretold him, for the man was 
uncannily accurate with the 
past. 

As we climbed on deck the 
Indian hurried after us and 
grabbed my arm. 

‘“‘ No thanks,’ I said abruptly, 
thrusting him off; “not for 
me.” 

‘No, sahib, it is not that,” 
he said earnestly. ‘‘ It is some- 
thing I tell you of your friend.”’ 

‘“ Well, what is it?’ I de- 
manded. 

“T read in his hand that he 
will die in the sea in five days’ 
time.” 

‘‘ Rubbish !”’ I cried. 

‘‘Tt is true,” he replied, and 
I was impressed by his sincerity, 
and became afraid of my help- 
lessness. 

A quick mental effort told 
me that Berry would be at 
Penang in five days’ time and 
not at sea at all. He ought 
to be all right, but I would warn 
him again. 

I was in Port Swettenham 
when I heard, and in spite of 
all that had gone before I was 
astounded and heartsore. 

Berry, diving at the bathing 
beach in shallow water, had 
broken his neck. The sudden 
shock of this loss of a fine 
shipmate and outstanding 
officer left me almost unmoved 
when Tommy was retired before 
we had even completed our 
southern cruise. 

Nobbler and I, remarkably 
subdued, discussed the whole 
matter, and I told him for the 
first time about the Indian 
palmist. 

“T think after this, Tissy,’’ 
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said Nobbler reflectively, “ that 
in future I will share your views. 
No more hand-reading! At 
least I shall live to acquire my 
yellow button, and that will 
take a long time. But didn’t 
the old priest say the water- 
dragons would get us all in the 
long-run ? ”’ 

“Yes, he did,” I responded, 
‘‘and he included Tommy too, 
though he did not give us much 
clue as to when. Damn it, we 
might live to be a hundred. 
He might just as easily have 
said that we would all die 
sooner or later; he meant no 
more than that.” 

This acute feeling of defeatism 
and depression soon left us in 
the hectic flow of events on 
the China Station, and when 
Nobbler shortly left for home 
I am certain that to both of us 


the whole business was a for- © 


gotten incident. 

True, I did ask him just 
before his P. & O. sailed if he 
felt any searing pains. His 
only reply was to groan that 
if the party seeing him off 
stopped aboard any longer he 
would definitely never live to 
see Singapore. 

It was to be many years 
before I was to see Nobbler 
again. These years had been 
spent up and down the seven 
seas; full years, crowded with 
incident and new faces; every 
year complete with its own 
history, its own memories. 

In the Naval Club at Ports- 
mouth I was propping up the 
bar, when a well-remembered 
figure swam into my ken. There 
was no mistaking this huge 
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man, his face already. creased 
in a friendly smile, and my 
mind dived into these good 
days in China where I had 
spent so many happy years. 

* Nobbler !”’ Iecried. “ I had 
heard you were invalided years 
ago.” 

“Captain Nobbler to you, 
Tissy!” he said haughtily. 
“ And mine’s a gin!” 

As always, when two naval 
officers have not met for a 
space of years, our conversation 
wandered round the _ globe. 
Nobbler had, he admitted, been 
a@ very sick man. He had gone 
from hospital to hospital, but 
somehow avoided the irrevoc- 
able step of being invalided. 
He was now, he told me, 
perfectly fit and attached to 
the staff of Admiral S., where 
he could play with submarines 
once more. 

“Do you remember,” I asked 
him, “that incredible shot of 
yours on the fourth lagoon at 
Wei-hai-wei, when you hit a 
goose on the wing with a ‘303 
bullet ? ” 

“T’m not likely to forget it,’’ 
said Nobbler, “‘ and, good lord, 
it’s eighteen years ago, though 
it only seems the other day.” 

““T stayed out there for six 
years,”’ I remarked, “‘ and they 
were the best years of my life.” 

““ Yes,’’ Nobbler agreed, “‘ they 
were damn good days!” 

It was a few weeks later 
when he told me he was going 
up north to do the trials of a 
new submarine. 

“T’d like to come too,” I 
said, ‘‘ for I’ve got an idea that 
they have at last produced a 
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real submarine, and I’d like to 
see how she handles under 
water. I'll cadge a trip when 
she gets down to Portsmouth.” 


Even at breakfast - time 
rumour was rife in the Megs, 
but at ten o’clock the B.B.C. 
announcement confirmed our 
fears: “ The Admiralty regret 
to report that the submarine 
Hornet has failed to surface 
from an experimental dive. 
Although she is some hours 
overdue there is at present 
every hope that all on board 
will be able to escape with their 
special life-saving device.” 

Among the several ex-sub- 
marine officers in the Mess, this 
pronouncement gave little hope. 
We were all only too well aware 
that if the lung escape were 
to be used it would have to be 
used while the crew had strength 
and clear brains. They had, 
we knew, been down all night, 
and in an atmosphere which 
would also have to support the 
lives of all the building firm’s 
men as well. 

No! Somebody had blun- 
dered. They must be dying 
even now, and the Navy List 
was scanned to see who had 
gone west, although we realised 
that other officers from the 
Admiralty might be there as well. 

The wireless interrupted us to 
broadcast that men were coming 
up, and we were delighted 
to think that our experience 
had been proved to be wrong. 

Time passed, but no more 
men came up, till at last we 
knew definitely that there could 
be no further hope in spite of 
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the optimism of the broad- 
caster. To us who had lived 
through a long dive came the 
realisation of how these men 
had died. The cold damp 
atmosphere growing thicker and 
thicker, the lighting growing 
dimmer ; it would become more 
difficult to talk, to move, and 
to breathe. With all this would 
come a tiredness, a lethargy, 
the fading of will and the over- 
whelming desire for sleep; but 
it would be a desperately slow 
business. God rest them ! 

It was only when the full 
list of those on board the 
submarine came to be published 
that I saw that poor Nobbler 
had been on board. I was 
astounded, for in my opinion 
he was far too old to go diving 
in a submarine ; he must have 
been years older than anyone 
else on board, and now within 
sight of admiral’s rank to lose 
his valuable life unnecessarily. 

Among all these lives that 
had been lost, and among 
many old shipmates who had 
gone west in this submarine, I 
missed Nobbler the most. It 
seemed such ascurvy trick of fate. 

In the critical times preceding 
the outbreak of war I found 
plenty of work in preparing 
my ships for sea, and the loss 
of the Hornet faded into the 
blurred image of the past. 

War has come at last, and 
the past has made way for 
the insistent present and prob- 
lematical future, though it is 
true I have encountered, after 
the lapse of many years, old 
shipmates who have returned 
from civilian life to rejoin the 
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Navy, and it is only natural that 
old ships and stations should be 
discussed. 

The Navy enters a war in 
full stride; there is no un- 
certainty about its functions, 
no waiting for a situation to 
develop, and from the start we 
were busy. 

Just as certainly the ex- 
pected shocks of naval warfare 
have occurred, and we did not 
have very long to wait for these. 
Once again the B.B.C. had to 
break the news to the nation : 
“« The Admiralty regret to report 
the loss of H.M.S. —— last 
night from action by an enemy 
submarine. Lists of survivors 
number nearly four hundred 
officers and men. Further lists 
will be promulgated as they are 
received.” 

‘Four hundred!’ I thought 
grimly; ‘that means about 
another eight hundred to pick 
up if they ever had the chance 
to reach the upper deck at all, 
and all men we could ill spare.’ 

In harbour I eagerly scanned 
the meagre lists of sur- 
vivors as they came in, only 
to realise the vast total of our 
loss. Although I had not seen 
the official number of those 
missing I knew only too well 
that the figures would be 
appalling compared with the in- 
significance of the action; for 
at Jutland, in spite of large 
lists of casualties, we had at 
least achieved the sole object 
of naval warfare—the command 
of the seas. Here, it was what 
the Press cynically called it— 
The Price of Admiralty. 

Again the pressure of work 

M 
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almost erased the incident from 
my memory—— 

Grey smoking seas, with the 
wind. creaming the surface of 
the troubled water; the spin- 
drift and rain lashing the singing 
rigging as the ship stumbled 
clumsily and protestingly on 
her course. These with the 
cold and the darkness had, 
through the long hours, left 
me physically and mentally 
exhausted as we finally crept 
into harbour. 

What a grand word ‘ harbour’ 
is when one can really appreciate 
it. Peace, warmth, and rest ! 

Too tired to pull off my sea- 
going kit, I stretched out in a 
comfortable arm-chair in front 
of the fire gazing into the 
glowing coals with their flicker- 
ing corona of frosty blue flame, 
soaking in the comforting 
warmth as a thirsty soil drinks 
in the welcome rain. 

A knock at my cabin door, 
and the door opened. 

“Mail, sir,’ the messenger 
said, handing me a rain-soaked 
letter. I noticed it was marked 
‘Passed by censor’ before I 
slit it open to read the contents. 

It was from a friend in the 
torpedoed ship, and its bare 
tale hardly held my interest 
till I read the words— 

“ Did you know poor Tommy 
Knox went down with the rest ? 
I saw him in the water trying 
to hold up a stoker, but they 
were both covered with oil fuel 
and never looked like making 
it. That damned oil fuel——” 

And I had never known that 
Tommy had joined up again ; 
but even now I remembered 
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what a rotten swimmer he had 
been, and in spite of this he had 
tried to help another fellow. 

The letter dropped from my 
unheeding hands, and I stared 
unseeingly into the dying embers 
of the fire. 

Once again in that temple 
high perched on the hill-top I 
looked out on the golden land- 
scape of Shantung, from where 
I sat at the feet of the God of 
War with the sombre painted 
walls frowning down upon me. 
Once again in the stillness of 
the late afternoon the high 
reedy voice of the ancient 
priest reverberated mistily 
through my brain, and my 
heart stirred to the memory. 

What was it he said about 
Tommy? Yes, it was coming 
back to me now. 

“. .. You will return after 
many years to make your peace 
with the water-dragons.” 

Well, Tommy had made his 
peace. 

Before me the picture of that 
evening now so long ago rose 
on a clear screen, and I stood 
in unbroken silence in the 
mosquito-infested reeds on the 
lagoon. I could see the ap- 
proaching duck against the 
darkening sky, and the orange 
flash of gunfire lit the darkness 
of my memory. 

Again I could hear the soft 
rustle of wings from the black- 
ness overhead where duck were 
passing—passing. 

“ Duck ? ” I muttered 
drowsily as I nodded in my 
chair. “Duck? Perhaps, after 
all——-,”” but sleep came to 
banish my wandering thoughts. 
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MISS ONE—MISS THREE. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


* MacerE’ M‘GEE and Great- 
uncle Cyrus were returning from 
a late autumn duck hunt, and 
I was sitting, very small and 
unimportant, with the spaniels 
in the back seat, listening to 
those two mad hatters. Uncle 
Cyrus, whose ancient eyes were 
practically useless for twilight 
shooting, was claiming twenty- 
four out of twenty-six mallards 
—though with no intention of 
keeping them. The full-blooded 
M‘Gee, knowing this, was sigh- 
ing, “ Ah well, I don’t care 
about ducks ; wolf is my meat.”’ 
Then suddenly giving point to 
his words, the car lights rose 
over a swell of the prairie and 
picked up the wolf. A veritable 
giant, he stood there on the 
road, not forty yards off, 
momentarily blinded, before he 
wheeled and leapt the ditch 
and shot through a barbed- 
wire fence to be lost in the 
mysterious gloom of a stubble 
field. 

Behind him he left an in- 
delible impression of size and 
a golden-red colour unusual in 
our district. And there was, 
even in that instant, a recog- 
nition of something extra- 
ordinary in character about 
the big wolf, a diabolical like- 
ness to a certain human being, 
someone I knew, but the 
identity of whom was lost to 
me in the excitement of yelping, 
“ Did you see him ? ” 


“Did you see him, Doc?” 
M‘Gee’s roaring echo drowned 
me completely. I could sense 
his red bristles of hair standing 
on end like the hackles of one 
of his hounds. 

“Sure. A coyote,” Great- 
uncle said calmly, but pleased, 
because he hated to be charged 
with impaired optics. 

“Coyote! Coyote, hell!” 
Maggie bayed. ‘“ That was a 


Montana wolf, Doc! A Mon- 
tana wolf!” 
Great-uncle snorted. ‘* What 


do you mean, sir, a Montana 
wolf ?’’ So the term could not 
be common if that grey-bearded 
veteran must ask—for fifty-odd 
years Uncle Cyrus had neglected 
his patients in favour of the 
chase. 

“By a Montana wolf,” said 
M‘Gee, “I mean exactly that. 
A drifter from the Bad Lands 
across the American border. A 
true prairie wolf. Occasionally 
one is caught in South-Western 
Saskatchewan. I’ve seen their 
pelts at the fur dealers’. Three 
times as big as a coyote they 
are, and reddish- yellow in 
colour, because they hail from 
a clay butte country.”’ Never, 
however, had one been seen so 
far north. Maggie raved over 
the immensity of this Montana 
wolf; surmised its speed and 
fighting prowess. ‘My God, 
and I wanted to chop feed 
tomorrow! In fact I got plenty 
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of farm work to do before I’m 
free to go wolf-hunting.”’ 

“Then you'd better forget 
him,” Great-uncle Cyrus advised 
hastily. ‘‘ This is only the last 
week of October and his pelt 
won’t be fully primed for a 
month.” But I strongly sus- 
pected Uncle’s greater concern 
was that he would miss a hunt ; 
for the widow Teasdale, his 
chargé d’affaires, had been very 
severe regarding this present 
venture: a ninth young Gug- 
genheimer was practically due 
to appear in the world, and 
though that great family could 
not afford a doctor, he could 
not afford to be absent. 

Maggie squirmed his hard 
bulk and clenched the steering- 
wheel as though he fought with 
the devil. Ethics with him 
also. He was wont to declare 
early hunting a ‘ hog’s game’ 
that spoiled it for everybody 
in the matter of unprime pelts— 
coyote hunting being a business 
a8 much as @ sport. 

“ Moreover,’”’ Uncle Cyrus 
continued slyly, “if this wolf 
is a8 big as you say, it would 
be @ crime to turn out such 
little dogs against him. You 
would need a big killer.’’ 

“ Killer, hell,’”? from M‘Gee. 
Still there was a hint of anxiety 
in the big fellow’s tone, a mute 
acknowledgment that this wolf 
might be a little too big. His 
three hounds were small, 
designed chiefly for speed and 
solely for coyotes. 

“Now, if you owned that 
big Clarry dog of Ego Edge- 
water’s——”’ 

M‘Gee’s jaw merely tightened 
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at this, and Uncle changed his 
technique. He recounted how 
two stag-hounds and a Russian 
of his had downed the last 
true prairie wolf ever seen in 
this district, after a six-mile 
chase. 

“Six miles! My God!” 
said M‘Gee with contemptuous 
pity. ‘‘ They must have been 
slow as poodles.” 

“Well, until you’ve turned 
your little dogs loose on a real 
wolf ”” Uncle Cyrus left the 
challenge wide open. 

“You'll be seeing them go 
in the morning,” snapped 
M‘Gee. 

Uncle Cyrus rubbed bony 
hands gleefully, and when the 
other added, ‘So you might’s 
well sleep at the farm,’’ he 
agreed. Well, J wasn’t going to 
remind him of that ninth young 
Guggenheimer, but I wondered 
how his absence could be ex- 
plained to Mrs Teasdale. 

“You can ’phone the widow 
your whereabouts,’ suggested 





M‘Gee. “And what about 
Spud? Do we drop him in 
town ? ” 


He could treat this so casu- 
ally, the bare hint that I might 
be allowed to go wolf hunting! 
I trembled suddenly as though 
my life hung in the balance. 

Uncle Cy chuckled wickedly. 
“We don’t dare. I’ve got 
Spud under surveillance for 
chicken-pox. That’s how he 
got out of school to go after 
ducks today.” 

No need to pass through town 
then. Maggie swung west at 
the end of the next mile, and 
I hugged myself. A wolf hunt, 
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oh boy! I might have known 
Uncle Cy would not let me 
down ; while, as for my parents, 
their unheeded wrath would 
fall on the older head. 


‘A grand day for the hunt,”’ 
said M‘Gee, greeting the dawn. 
‘“ Enough frost to put hair on 
your chest.” 

We were heading for the 
stable to get the dogs. Bill, the 
hired man, had fortified us with 
flap-jacks, bacon, and coffee. 
Still the cold struck into my 
marrow, and Uncle Cyrus, 
hunching his angular form, 
muttered that fur should be 
priming up fast. 

“Yes, but it’s still too early 
for decent hunting. You talked 
me into this, Doc,” Maggie 
said. “And we wouldn’t 
be going this morning if I 
wasn’t sure that wolf was only 
a drifter. Lord knows where 
he will be a week from today.” 

The deceit of the man! I 
glanced back to his rambling 
frame-house, ghost-grey in the 
early light, set against a brown 
hillside of the Wascana Valley, 
knowing its guilty secret. Last 
night I had gone down to see 
Grandad, an African gander, 
sick in the basement—and there, 
hung by their noses from a 
rafter, I had counted five coyote 
pelts. Yes, five. Already, at 
this time of year, taken by the 
man who called early hunting 
@ hog’s game! I was sick with 
lost faith. Little I guessed 
those pelts could have a part 
to play in capturing the great 
red wolf. 

Now in the stable the eager 
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whining of hounds from a box- 
stall sent my spirits soaring. 

** Coyotes ! Coyotes !’’ called 
M‘Gee. The whining became a 
crescendo barking. Then we 
could view them, three bronze 
bundles of springs leaping fren- 
ziedly over M‘Gee as he bragged, 
“The three best dogs in the 
West—in America—in the world, 
by cracky! Do they lack a 
hair of speed, they make it up 
in guts. Eh, Jenny? Eh, 
Jerry? Eh, Gyp?” 

He could not divide his 
affection any more than I 
could distinguish one from an- 
other of these remarkable sisters. 
Maggie had bred them himself 
by a long series of crosses. Not 
pure-breds, but for their work 
they would shame a track grey- 
hound, what with their tight 
compact feet—designed for ice- 
crusted snow and summer- 
fallow, their ability to withstand 
cold, their hereditary love of 
battle; and who knew they 
lacked that ‘ hair of speed ’ ? 

“What I like about ’em,”’ 
said Maggie, “is they’re such 
neat little tricks. Every one a 
catcher, every one a fighter ; 
that’s the ideal pack. No, you 
can have your big dogs.”’ 

Uncle Cyrus’ admiration was 
tinged with the fond jealousy 
of one who has owned his share 
of ‘ the best dogs in the world.’ 
He nodded absently, stroking 
his pointed white beard. “ Just 
the same, Maggie, I’d be happier 
to have that big Clarry dog 
of Ego Edgewater’s with your 
pack this morning.” 

“Ego Edgewater!’ M‘Gee 
spat contemptuously as he led 
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the way to his car. “ If he had 
a good killer he wouldn’t know 
it. What blood would you call 
him, Doc ? ”’ 

“The dog? Oh, he’s well 
bred enough. Irish stag, mostly. 
I know the man that raised him 
up Bulyea way. Would you 
own him ? ”’ 

“T might—if anything hap- 
pened this pack.” 

Maggie let out the brakes, 
meshed the gears as we hit 
into the valley bottom, and we 
were away. Three red arrows 
shot on ahead, and I realised 
the dogs could not be forgotten. 
Half a mile on we picked them 
up, nicely limbered. They 
settled down in the back seat 
with me eagerly to await 
developments. 

The same road as last night 
led us up to the prairie and 
back toward Last Mountain 
Lake. Eight miles or so and 
we slowed our pace. ‘* Keep 
your eye peeled, boy,’’ Maggie 
warned. 

I explored tracts of wolf- 
willow in grey-brown pastures 
and squinted at every tawny 
clump of Russian thistle that 
dotted the stubble-fields till it 
seemed surely the wish must 
give place to the vision. 

“He ought to be around 
somewhere,’’ said M‘Gee. ‘This 
country’s polluted with jack- 
rabbits and he must have 
fed.” 

Great-uncle Cyrus spoke from 
a huddle of clothes. ‘ There 
is a stretch of pasture along 
here I never missed finding one 
in. From M‘Farlane’s right 
back to M‘Leod’s. You can’t 
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hunt from the road, man; 
you’ve got to shake ’em loose.” 

“ Don’t I know it,” grunted 
M‘Gee. “I was turning in 
here. Hell, what’s that ? ”’ 

** Where ? ” I said, expecting 
to see @ grey or golden form 
melting into the middle distance 
as I turned. Instead, there was 
a fawn coupé jolting through 
brush in the pasture we pro- 
posed to enter. 

“‘ Ego Edgewater ! Out hunt- 
ing, as sure as the devil! Why, 
he swore to me only last week 
he wouldn’t run a wolf before 
the middle of November.” 
Maggie’s tone was scandalised, 
horrified. ‘*‘ Well, I hope he 
saw that I saw him.” Maggie 
was evidently sure that he 
would never be suspected of 
early hunting himself. He went 
on proclaiming his principles 
while we continued north- 
ward, cheated of hunting the 
pasture. 

One could not help but enjoy 
his dismemberment of young 
Edgewater’s character. Ego 
was a stout, florid, city-raised 
fellow who with his grand- 
father’s estate had come by @ 
very substantial opinion of him- 
self. He wore bright silk shirts 
at picnics and school - house 
dances; he smoked ten-cent 
cigars ; he bought such masses 
of farm machinery as .must 
have caused the eternal unrest 
of his skinflint grandparent— 
at the same time entertaining 
a large fancy for himself as a 
shrewd bargainer. 

“ You might have a hard time 
dealing him out of that big 
killer,”’ said Uncle. 
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“Bah!” Maggie seemed 
more intent on the wild pasture 
land to our left. Then, “I 
hate to let the dogs out, but 
they should have a freshener.” 
He suited action to words and 
let the hounds lope along behind 
us till suddenly he jammed on 
the brakes in a stomach-lifting 
stop. 

“Get those dogs in again, 
Spud, for the love of heaven!” 
His voice had a vibrant thrill 
that tingled my spine as I 
wrenched at the door. To save 
myself I could not whistle 
them. M‘Gee was out and 
around at the back to herd 
them in before I could move. 
He had the car on its way in 
a trice. 

“The Montana wolf’s over 
there, boys. I just seen him 
edgin’ through the brush. I 
hope that stop didn’t rouse his 
suspicions.” 

“Ego Edgewater must have 
scared him up. Good God, man, 
you wouldn’t cut into another 
man’s hunt!” Uncle expostu- 
lated. 

“ Serve him right for hunting 
this early,’’ grunted the virtuous 
M‘Gee. “Besides, his dogs 
couldn’t run fast enough to 
catch a cold, anyway.’’ 

I had not yet seen the wolf. 
Neither had the dogs, but they 
sensed our excitement. Only 
the car seemed lethargic. M‘Gee 
let her crawl, making sure that 
the wolf would not double back. 
With Ego Edgewater as an 
unconscious ally, we would work 
the wolf out of the scrub to 
clear running on stubble— 
perhaps. 


** Chances are he’ll swing west 
or that dumb Ego will spot 
him and drop his dogs, brush 
or no brush,’’? M‘Gee muttered 
anxiously. 

“No. There he goes!” 

Like an enormous red fox, 
the wolf had burst into view, 
angling across the road far 
ahead, and glancing back. He 
was heading toward the sanctu- 
ary of the lake valley with its 
wooded ravines. I expected a 
similar burst of speed from 
M‘Gee. Instead, he meandered 
on at unchanged speed. A 
quite respectable farmer’s speed. 
The wolf would be used to cars 
on the road. Still he angled 
away. Open ground always 
spelled danger in daylight. 

It seemed sons before the 
wolf eased into a trot. Then 
we came level—and passed him. 
He meant nothing to us. Noth- 
ing. We were merely going on 
about our business. Then our 
business took us from the road, 
following @ trail between stubble 
and summer-fallow. Strange 
that our two trails should 
happen to converge! - 

‘¢ Will he hold his course ? ”’ 

The wolf turned nervously, 
and M‘Gee swung to cut across 
his back trail. 

‘Look as you can keep him 
from going where he wants, you 
got him guessing.” 

The wolf stood, apparently 
guessing. We were angling 
closer. His nervousness was 
increasing. “The minute he 
bolts!” breathed M‘Gee, one 
hand on the door-catch. The 
dogs were tensed, ready. 

The wolf trotted a few paces, 
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paused as our speed increased, 
then turned lakeward again, 
and an even hundred yards it 
was when his rump flattened 
to the ground in a fast get-away. 
I crashed into the back of 
the front seat as the brakes 
screamed, the door swung open, 
and the dogs were gone ! 

One sight I had of them, 
Jerry, Jenny, and Gyp, those 
streamlined beauties, hurtling 
into full stride, reckless of what 
fate had in store. Then com- 
menced our mad pursuit, the 
wonder of which is that a 
wheel of the car remained on 
its axle. Newly frozen summer- 
fallow tested springs to the 
utmost. For a hapless while I 
forgot the hunt. Then, clinging 
to the back of the front seat, I 
managed an occasional glimpse 
over the shoulder of Great-uncle 
Cy, who, braced by all of his 
old sticks of limbs, was shouting 
unintelligibly (having lost his 
teeth) in answer to the roars of 
M‘Gee— 

“What a wolf! He’s pullin’ 
away from them! No, they’re 
gainin’! No, they aren’t! Yes, 
they are!” Four flying red 
dots, now clear of the half-mile 
of summer-fallow, were losing 
themselves in a stubble field. 

“ Jupiter, that’s the first 
wolf that’s led ’em past the 
mile !”’"—which explained why 
M‘Gee had taken this laborious 
route and not skirted around 
by the road. 

All sight of the hunt became 
lost, but M‘Gee sped in a direct 
line for the lake, shouting ‘ See 
them ? ”’ as we soared over each 
new rise in the rolling prairie. 


His chief anxiety now was that 
we were too late to save the 
dogs from the terrible fangs of 
a brute beyond their strength. 
M‘Gee had banked on a speedy 
catch and his timely arrival. 
Now I think he hoped the dogs 
had lost sight of the wolf in a 
ravine, for we approached the 
valley’s rim. 

Arrived there, we tumbled 
out, ripped clothing on a barbed- 
wire fence, and ran to gaze 
down over twining brown hill- 
sides, expecting no more than 
the vision of a fruitless pack 
returning. 

“There they are’’— the 
burly red giant’s voice trailed 
off in a stricken moan— in 
the lake!” 

It was true. Far down below 
and well out from the shore 
three eddying forms could be 
spotted, struggling to raise 
themselves on to a thin shell 
of ice. And one knew in a 
trice how hopeless their chance, 
with the ice breaking away 
and the dread cold seizing at 
those hot bodies. 

There came to me an old 
story of Uncle’s, how a clever 
coyote had led a pack out on to 
new ice and dodged, leaving his 
fastest pursuers skidding to 
their deaths. So the Montana 
wolf was as quick with his 
head as his heels. But those 
brave lithe beauties out down 
there, drowning ! 

I was leaping blindly down 
into that vortex of space and 
calamity, hard on the heels of 
M‘Gee. Hot tears burst from 
my eyes without shame—and 
no shame there should be—no, 
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nor surprise nor wonder that 
M‘Gee did what he did. 

His first running plunge 
carried him yards from shore, 
and the thin ice leapt in tinkling 
fragments. Then his feet were 
on bottom and his fists were 
smashing @ way through. But 
how long and torturously slow 
was that process of wading 
and beating! In response to 
his calls of encouragement the 
dogs were making a last frantic 
effort to gain the slippery sur- 
face, which treacherously broke 
under their weight. Time after 
time as they fell back out of 
sight I expected one or the other 
never to rise. 

M‘Gee was up to his neck 
and only ten yards to go; 
then he halted as if he could 
not go on. Cramping with 
cold, perhaps? Perhaps, but 
on he went, swimming in the 
clumsiest dog-paddle I have 
ever seen, butting down the 
ice with his face. Thus he 
cleared a way for the dogs, 
and they, returning, without 
exception staggered to the beach 
and dropped, unable to shake 
themselves. Still M‘Gee floun- 
dered away, blindly breaking 
ice as he returned. 

“Get into the clear water,” 
I kept yelling. But he heeded 
me not till his feet were on 
bottom again. Then I got my 
brief explanation. 

“T never learned to swim 
and I needed the help of the 
ice. Don’t sit there gawping ! 
Keep rubbing some life into 
them dawgs!” 


By the time he got home 
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and had the little dogs warmly 
blanketed and filled with hot 
soup, Maggie was ready for the 
same treatment himself. His 
protests that he had farm work 
to do grew feebler. His great 
limbs shook with his sneezing. 
A severe chill he had, I could 
see. Double pneumonia, Uncle 
Cy diagnosed it—at least that 
is what he told the widow 
Teasdale later, claiming M‘Gee 
had fallen out of a duck-boat 
the previous night. An alibi for 
his absence. 

The widow was hard to con- 
vince. In fact she was in 
no wise convinced, either that 
Uncle might be speaking the 
truth or that M‘Gee could ever 
be ill. “ Though a good thing 
if he was, the big heathen, 
taking you home to talk hunting 
while poor Mrs Guggenheimer 
was like to die giving birth to 
her ninth and only me there to 
save her.’ 

“Her ninth, eh?” Great- 
uncle commented. ‘ Well, it 
was high time to discourage her 
—though I dare say she was in 
better hands than mine, Mrs 
Teasdale. Well, it was a pity— 
a great pity.” 

I can see the widow Teasdale 
yet, trim, prim, and grim, her 
righteous wrath only exceeded 
by her air of heroism and 
self-sacrifice. 

“Doctor O'Connor, you 
should be ashamed—ashamed 
—at your age—almost seventy- 
eight! It’s time you grew up! 
And keeping Rupert out of 
school! Yes, it’s time you 
grew up!” 

Tt was a month before we 
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went hunting again. Jenny, 
Jerry, and Gyp had taken 
their time convalescing, though 
M‘Gee swore they were fit in 
a week. I leave that to you; 
for winter had set in with a 
vengeance and the coyotes must 
have primed up far earlier than 
usual. 

“Well, maybe they were 
prime two weeks ago,’’ Maggie 
acknowledged, “‘ but see what 
I got for hunting too early 
before. I nearly lost my whole 
pack; that’s what I got. It 
just goes to show you should 
never go against a principle.” 

Uncle Cy chuckled. ‘ You’ve 
got more superstitions than a 
sheep has ticks, Maggie.’’ 

“ Superstitions! Bah! I’m 
not superstitious. But there’s 
certain things you can’t go 
against. Like numbers.’’ 

“ Like thirteen ? ”’ 

“Thirteen never hurt me. 
Three is my unlucky number. 
The third day of the month’s 
a bad one for me. Twice I got 
hailed out on the 3rd of July ; 
every time I’ve had a runaway 
it’s been on a 3rd; and you 
remember that Easterner that 
fell into my threshing machine 
and came out the blower ...? ”’ 

“IT remember bits of him. 
But that wasn’t you!”’ 

Maggie reddened. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
telling you three’s a bad one 
for me. And you'll see: we 
won’t get a coyote today. After 
I miss one I have to miss two 
more before my luck changes. I 
never seen it fail. Miss one 
—amiss three.’ 

‘¢Balderdash !’’ Uncle snorted, 
and dropped thesubject. “ Have 
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you heard any more of the 
Montana wolf? ”’ 

“T have,” said M‘Gee. “ He 
was sheep- killing around the 
lake before snow sent them into 
the folds. Pete Larsen claims 
he creased him with a bullet. 
Oh, yes’’—Maggie broke into 
a grin—‘and Pete saw him 
chased with hounds. Ego Edge- 
water’s. The dumb nut let 
his dogs go at a quarter of a 
mile—that’s all he knows about 
jockeying a start—and Pete says 
he laughed fit to kill, for that 
Montana wolf just waited till 
the dogs nearly had him; then 
he sprang into the runnin’ and 
you’d think Ego’s hounds were 
goin’ backward. Next time Pete 
saw him Ego claimed he wasn’t 
hunting that day; it must 
have been breeds off the reserve. 
Then Pete asked him how he 
was doin’, and Ego said not so 
good; he’d only caught seven 
so far. Can you beat that for 
modesty? Seven! He might 
have seen seven.”’ 

‘¢ Have you been thinking any 
more about that big Clarry 
dog of his?’’ Uncle asked 
suddenly. 

“Now why would 1?”’ M‘Gee 
seemed surprised. 

“You'll be going after that 
Montana wolf again one of these 
days, won’t you ? ”’ 

“TIT will,” M‘Gee nodded. 
“But not today. Not till I 
break that run o’ luck.” 

“Well, here’s to fate then.” 
Uncle poured us neat rye. 

Maggie had called for us in 
town, and even now his horses 
pawed impatiently at the snow- 
covered street outside, I could 
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see them from the office window, 
two blooded blacks, hitched to 
the light democrat bob-sled that 
M‘Gee called ‘the dog-cart’ ; 
for a slat-and-canvas box on 
the back both hid and protected 
the dogs. I thanked my stars 
it was Saturday. 

With Uncle muffled in a 
musk-rat cap and the old ’coon 
coat that had served faithfully 
on a thousand long winter drives, 
we set out, all three perched on 
the driver’s seat and tucked 
round with a buffalo robe. The 
horses’ hooves spattered us with 
hard cakes of snow; a keen 
wind whistled down over the 
valley’s edge, and we found 
its full force as we drew up to 
the prairie’s level, all grey- 
white with snow on a grey 
young day. 

This lakeward stretch called 
forth post-mortems on the last 
hunt. Indeed, as we approached 
the wild pasture lands again, I 
think we all reached a point 
where sight of the Montana 
wolf would have evoked no 
surprise. But full nine miles 
from home we went and only 
bitter cold to reward us. 

“You might put the binoc- 
ulars on to yon straw stack, 
Spud,”’ suggested # M‘Gee. 
‘Would that be a wolf bedded 
over there—the second stack ? ”’ 

I glued my watering eyes to 
the glasses, got them in focus, 
and shook my head. ‘ One’s 
been lying there,’’ I reported. 
“ That’s all.” 

‘‘ Well, we’ll angle over that 
way for a look at the stacks 
beyond.”? M‘Gee drove through 
the nine-inch stubble, level 
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with soft snow, commenting, 
“‘There’d be nice running here.” 

The straw stacks rose up like 
white pyramids in the field. 
As we approached the second 
M‘Gee said, “‘ Take the glasses 
and run up for a look.” This 
I did, scrambling well up, past 
the round damp bed where the 
coyote had lain. I reached the 
top before I realised that bed 
should be icy. For, within 
three hundred yards, a coyote 
was trotting away, having kept 
in line with the stack and out 
of sight of the rig. I was back 
in a jiff, breathless, to make my 
report. 

We drove on, not quite 
directly following the coyote. 
“A leggy little bitch,’? M‘Gee 
sized her up. “TI’ll bet she’s 
fast. Nervous, too. Ego’s prob- 
ably been learning her what to 
expect from a dog-cart. Damn 
fool, he only educates ’em.”’ 

The coyote was nervous. She 
kept up a fast trot that threat- 
ened to break into a run. So 
M‘Gee swung away, hoping she 
would ease up, and we were not 
a whit closer when our course 
led us up to a fence. 

“Tt’s cut wire or scare a 
coyote, boys,’’? Maggie said. 

He was out snapping the two 
top strands almost as he spoke. 
The bottom one he held down 
with his feet, and we drove over 
it. Maggie whipped up his 
team in an effort to cut down 
the lead. The coyote sheered 
off. 

‘“‘ Drive away and let her cool 
down a bit,’’ Uncle suggested. 

Maggie nodded. “ I’ll go out 
and clear around by the road.” 
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We were settling down to a 
long game of wits. Over my 
shoulder I watched the coyote, 
now beyond Uncle’s range of 
vision. Then in surprise I saw 
her swing around and follow us. 

“Well, by the powers, 80 
she is,’”’ ejaculated Maggie when 
I asked him to corroborate 
my vision. ‘Do you know, I 
had one do that once before.. 
The wildest devil I ever see. 
I couldn’t work him out of the 
scrub, and when I said to hell 
with him and drove off—well, 
now I'll show you what I 
did.” 

He slowly decreased speed, 
and the coyote, with that decep- 
tively leisurely trot, began to 
overtake us. It took time, 
however, for we were close to 
the lake ; but we had the coyote 
where it must run away from 
those protective ravines. 

“ A long start,’’ Maggie mur- 
mured, “but here they go!”’ 
His gauntleted hand reached 
for a rope behind him; he 
pulled, and a door lifted at the 
back of the canvas-covered 
crate. 

Jenny, Jerry, and Gyp spewed 
themselves forth. Not having 
seen the coyote, they leapt high 
in the air to gain a range of 
vision; then were off in a 
twinkling. 

It was an even start. The 
coyote spotted the dogs in- 
stantly and flattened down to 
@ run. Her intention clearly 
was to swing toward the lake, 
for she ran parallel with it, 
then arced over. As though 
expecting this, Jerry and Gyp 
(M‘Gee could name them a 
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quarter of a mile off) had never 
gone straight for the coyote, 
and they gained yards as she 
turned 


Uncle and I clung desperately 
while M‘Gee stood up and need- 
lessly lashed the galloping 
blacks. But I missed nothing 
this time, even without M‘Gee’s 
running commentary, shouted 
at the full pitch of his powerful 
lungs. 

Jerry and Gyp were right 
on the tail of the coyote when 
it reached a fence—a barbed 
menace to dogs so close to a 
kill—but they saw the wire. 
No harm done except a slight 
loss of ground when the coyote 
dodged—and then continued to 
dodge, weaving backward and 
forward through the fence, 
making for the sanctuary of 
@ ravine not fifty yards off. 

“ But that won’t fool Jerry 
and Gyp!” M‘Gee howled. 
“They'll have her when there’s 
one on each side of the fence.” 

Then the miracle happened, a 
thing you may never believe. 
There was a great golden wolf 
racing down on the dogs, 
straight from the lake’s ravine. 
The Montana wolf! So sud- 
denly he appeared that it 
seemed like a hat trick. Even 
as Jerry spun the coyote in the 
air, the big wolf was upon her, 
and what happened next I 
cannot say. There were three 
dogs, the big wolf, and the 
coyote all milling around. Next 
instant the coyote was fleeting 
away—saved—then the three 
little dogs were flying like red 
furies into the wolf. Terriers 
they seemed beside the great 
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furry brute, but they could 
not down him. He fought, wolf 
fashion, slashing and ripping. 
First one dog broke away, then 
another, perhaps cruelly hurt, 
only to leap again to attack. 
Fast as they were, and for all 
their knowledge of team work, 
no two could secure at the same 
instant @ grip on the neck. 

The wolf took punishment, 
just the same. The agony in 
M‘Gee’s voice was not unmixed 
with triumph as he lashed the 
runaway team. ‘‘ We may get 
there in time! They may hold 
him yet!” 

Still the wolf kept breaking, 
ten yards, twenty yards, before 
the dogs were on him again, 
and the battle pursued its 
course over the rim of the 
prairie and out of sight even 
as M‘Gee managed to halt the 
blacks at a fence corner. 

I was left holding them, sick 
with the agony of each passing 
moment. I could hear M‘Gee 
calling, ‘‘ He’s away! No, they 
got him again! Hold him, 
girlies! Hang on! I’m with 
you! He’s away again!” 

And he was away. No coyote 
would ever have escaped from 
even two of those dogs, but 
they had met with a demon in 
strength and speed, and sorry 
enough they looked, scored 
and scarred, those beauties 
that had never shown a mark 
before. 

M‘Gee was like to weep. We 
all were. What aday! I was 
in the midst of a peculiar feeling 
that I was the jinx when Maggie 
remembered his run o’ luck. 
“You see, Doc? I told you. 
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Miss one—miss three. Didn’t I 
tell you ? ” 
Feeble triumph. 


“Tt beats me,’? Maggie said, 
“that a wolf would cut in on 
a run like that. Coyotes will 
lure away @ farm collie and kill 
him so they can steal chickens 
without interruption, and I’ve 
seen one pitch into the hounds 
in defence of a mate, but Pll 
eat my socks if that big Yankee 
so-and-so gave a damn about 
saving the coyote. It beats 
me—but he’s sure an ornery 
cuss.”’ 

“ T’ll admit,’’ Great-uncle said 
handsomely, “ that he’s as big 
and tough as anything my dogs 
ever killed.’’ 

‘* Killed !’’ echoed M‘Gee. 

“Yes, but they had the heft. 
If you had had one big killer 
dog with the pack .. .” 

M‘Gee’s admission was his 
silence. He was silent so long 
that I wondered. Then he 
said, ‘‘ Doc, Spud, not a word 
about what happened today— 
unless you’d be kind enough 
to say that twice the Montana 
wolf beat my dogs on a clear 
run.”’ 

“You might like it told 
at the Curling Club,” Uncle 
suggested. 

“T might, and when Ego 
Edgewater was there.’’ 

Well, how could I know what 
they meant, innocent as I was ? 
And perhaps Uncle was innocent, 
too. When I asked him later 
to explain, he only shrugged 
and said, ‘“‘ Maggie’s a bit queer, 
you know.” 

It was another month, in 
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Christmas holidays, before final 
developments occurred. Maggie 
had done some hunting as soon 
as the dogs were fit, and had 
done very well on coyotes; 
still I knew there could be no 
satisfaction for him until he 
had the pelt of the big Montana 
wolf on a stretching board. 
“T’ve been asking the Lord in 
my prayers to save him from 
bullets,’”’ he said. 

That was the day we set out 
for Ego Edgewater’s place, east 
along the valley. I had no 
knowledge of our destination 
till Maggie said quietly, ‘‘ I was 
lettin? on to Ego as how I 
could do with a fast dog. 
Something fast enough, perhaps, 
to lay the big red wolf by the 
heels. ‘I might sell you the 
right dog,’ Ego said, ‘if I 
got my price; because,’ says 
the liar, ‘ I’ve been wanting to 
have a go at that big red wolf 
myself, from what I hear of 
him. They say your dogs didn’t 
show up so well.’ ”’ 

“So it’s a fast dog you’re 
wanting,’ Uncle asked. 

“Oh, the fastest he’s got, of 
course,” said M‘Gee. And he 
winked at me so hard that I 
blushed. That was all they 
said, but enough to keep me 
quiet when the time came. 

We found Ego’s place on the 
brow of the valley—a great red 
barn and a very new house 
that rather scoffed at the little 
old pioneer shack his grandsire 
had dwelt in. 

Ego came out to greet us, 
wearing a smile that smacked 
of a smirk, unless I do him an 
injustice. Certainly he seemed 
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very sure of himself when 
Maggie asked, “ How are you 
on for a deal?” 

“ Any day I get the best of 
it,” Ego said, and stuck his 
thumbs under his armpits. 

“Well, don’t go throwing 
your chest out too soon,’’ Maggie 
said. “I’m going to have 
your fastest dog.’’ 

““ Okay,”’? Ego said blandly, 
and led us off to the stable. 

His shorthorns were good, I 
must say, and his horses; then 
he unbarred the door of a lean-to 
shed. “Four of them,’’ Ego 
said, again expanding his 
chest. ‘ And any one will take 
some beating.” 

There was a greyhound, rusty 
black, an old eunuch so fat you 
would not look at him twice as 
@ running dog; a yellow stag- 
hound, not so thick in the waist, 
but loose in the frame, and 
you would look past him; a 
Russian, black-patched on the 
back and ears, really pretty— 
too bad she had strained a 
shoulder before Ego got her. 
“Good for half a mile,’? M‘Gee 
had said she was, but what use 
if she never got a fair start. 
The dog, though, that held 
your eye was a shaggy blue 
stag, chained in one corner. 
The others fawned on Ego; 
Clarry crumpled his nose and 
laid bare his fangs like a 
tiger. Though there was no 
love lost on either side, there 
was a good deal of respect from 
Ego. 

He bragged of the other 
dogs. “But this one,’’ he 
said, still keeping beyond reach 
of the chain, “is the fastest 
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I’ve ever seen. If it’s speed 
you want, he’s got everything. 
Look at the leg on him.” 
Indeed Clarry had a leg like a 
colt. ‘ And look at that back.”’ 
It was the longest ever seen 
on a dog, but as strongly arched, 
and his chest was as deep as a 
well. 

‘“‘He should cover a lot of 
ground with one leap,” Maggie 
admitted, and let his interest 
stray back to the others. 

“T’d say he’s the slowest 
you’ve got.” Uncle sized him 
up honestly, and he, too, turned 
away. 

“The slowest! He’s been 
the first in—let’s see—thirty- 
one out of thirty-six kills.” 

I looked to see him blush, 
but Ego bore up remarkably 
well, and he never ceased talking 
and praising big Clarry till he 
‘convinced’ both M‘Gee and 
Uncle that he was the fastest 
dog in the West, let alone the 
fastest in his pack. 

‘“‘ How much would you take 
for him ? ” 

“ Thirty-five dollars.” 

“By gosh, man, it would 
take all of five coyotes to pay 
for him.” 

‘“‘ That’s right,’’ Ego admitted, 
“but he’d pay for himself in a 
week.” 

‘“‘ Five pelts. My gosh, that’s 
alot. But if he’ll pay for him- 
self in a week I'll take him and 
bring you the skins.” 

Ego laughed at this naive 
suggestion. 

“Well,” Maggie finally 
offered, “I happen to have 
five pelts with me today— 
was just sendin’ them off to 
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Regina. If you’ll take ’em, I’ll 
take the dog.’’ 

Ego hesitated, perhaps a 
quarter of a second. “ He’s 
yours.” 

Maggie walked up to Clarry 
and undid his chain. The 
great dog laid back his ears 
and I expected the end of 
M‘Gee. For an instant the 
two giants faced each other, 
then M‘Gee turned on his heel 
and said, “Come on.” And 
that seemed the end of it. 

“T like gentle dogs,’’ Maggie 
remarked, while Ego appeared 
to swallow something very large 
and awkward at a gulp. 

“Now with this dog,” said 
Uncle, “ you should be catching 
the big red wolf.’’ 

“You think so?” queried Ego. 

*“* You were going to catch him 
yourself,” Uncle reminded him, 
“and I reckon your dog will 
run just as well for us. In fact, 
if I was a betting man. . .” 

“Tf you were, I might take 
you,’”’ Ego replied. 

“Eh? You would,eh? You 
think we’re that dumb? Why, 
son, I was hunting when your 
dad was still crawling and I'll 
bet you twenty-five dollars we 
get that wolf first time out.” 

“Careful, Doctor,’’ Maggie 
warned. ‘“ Careful!” 

“*T’ll take you,” said Ego. 

‘Well, you’re both crazy,’’ 
said M‘Gee impartially. “ But 
you can name your day for a 
hunt. You mean first time we 
get a run at the Montana wolf, 
don’t you, Doc? And what do 
you call a fair start ? ” 

“A hundred yards, a mile 
clear of brush,’’ Uncle demanded. 
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Ego considered. ‘“ Well, if 
you can get that close, it’s okay 
by me.” 

M‘Gee suddenly became ex- 
pansive. ‘‘ You’d like to go 
along ? ” 

“Sure,” Ego agreed promptly. 
‘Tomorrow if you like. And 
for the sake of a bet, I'll tell 
you where the wolf’s hanging 
out. He’s around the mouth 
of Boggy Creek Valley. There’s 
@ horse carcase there, and you’ll 
find him at least three days in 
the week, Ole Olsen was telling 
me yesterday.” 

“That so?’ Maggie said. 
“Not a mile from town?” 

It was true, young Edge- 
water affirmed, and proposed 
to meet us early next morning 
at Uncle’s. 

“Fine ; we’ll be seeing you,”’ 
agreed Maggie. ‘ Here are your 
pelts.” 

He produced a stuffed gunny 
sack from the ‘ dog-cart’ and 
shook out five skins, fluffing 
them in the snow, snapping 
them by the nose. 

Ego stroked the blond stubble 
on his generous jowl. “ They 
don’t look so hot,’’ he declared, 
posing as a connoisseur. 

“Well, if you don’t like 


them...” M‘Gee offered 
Clarry’s chain. 
“ Oh, well Good 





enough,” Ego said. 

Maggie chained Clarry to the 
back of the sleigh. ‘‘ We might 
as well thin him down a bit on 
the way home,” he said dis- 
gustedly when we had passed 
beyond earshot. ‘I think he’s 
been fed on porridge and milk.” 
(His little ladies knew nothing 
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but rabbit and horse-flesh from 


earliest winter.) ‘‘ Well, Ego 


‘fell for it.” 


“‘T thought you’d been stung 
—five coyotes!’’ Uncle said 
acidly, ‘‘ until I got a look at 
those pelts. You—you were 
the high-minded guy that 
wouldn’t hunt early! Not one 
of them primed, by Godfrey ! ” 

Maggie roared with laughter. 
“But Ego didn’t know. Ah 
well, cheer up, Doc; I'll give 
you the story. There was a 
Jew around after my hides last 
spring, and that’s where I got 
the five. Some fool up north 
of here had tried to tan those 
skins for a robe, and whatever 
he used they were all eaten to 
pieces, though you couldn’t tell 
by the fur, and Ego never 
looked inside.”” (Coyotes are 
case skinned, of course.) ‘‘ The 
Jew was going to use them to 
hang outside his store for decor- 
ative purposes, but I got all 
five in a deal for one mangy 
pelt. Remember that mangy 
wolf ?’? Maggie slapped his 
huge thigh and roared repeat- 
edly. ‘‘ Poor Ego! I bet those 
are the first coyote pelts he 
ever had for sale, and they’re 
worth about thirty cents 
apiece.” 

Thus Maggie explained away 
the ghosts in his basement and 
re-established himself firmly as 
a man of principle. 

The widow Teasdale made the 
best coffee in town ; her bacon 
was just that delicious crisp- 
ness; she plied me with toast, 
golden brown, and wore the air 
of a martyr. Uncle baited her 
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with two-to-one chances on the 
outcome of the day’s hunt, 
either way, without rousing any 
latent sporting instincts. The 
air of a martyr increased when 
Maggie’s “‘ Yipeeee!” sounded 
outside, and we prepared to 
depart. 

‘“‘ A grand day for the hunt ! ”’ 
It was always the same with 
M‘Gee. Still, the day was 
exceptionally fine; no colder 
than zero, no wind, a sizzling 
blue sky and trees etched 
whitely with _hoar - frost. 
M‘Gee’s blacks were a picture 
despite their long winter hair, 
eager and ready to go. And 
hitched behind the ‘ dog-cart ’ 
was a buckskin saddle pony, 
half covered with a high cantled 
saddle. 

‘¢ There won’t be room in the 
‘dog-cart’ for four,’”? Maggie 
explained. ‘‘Spud or Ego can 
drive. I hope Ego doesn’t keep 
us waiting.” 

He did not; Ego’s fawn 
coupé was soon turning in from 
the valley road, over the tracks 
by the grain elevators. 

He was blithe and cocky as 
usual. ‘ Hope you got that 
twenty-five bucks handy, Doc. 
Here, I'll drive.” He took the 
reins from me. 

“Then you'll drive as I tell 
you,” Uncle said. ‘“ And you 
can hand your twenty-five to 
Spud. Here’s mine.’’ 

“Okay, let’s go.’”? Maggie 
Swung up on to the buckskin. 
“Drop the dogs; they’ll be 
getting cool.” 

The four hounds leapt on 
ahead of us, gambolling ecstatic- 
ally, the little red bitches play- 
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ing a game of tag, dashing 
under big Clarry’s belly from 
time to time, like swallows 
darting under a bridge. 

Half a mile we went before 
we called the dogsin. Climbing 
into the sun, we had ascended 
the south wall of the Qu’Appelle; 
now we swung east for Boggy 
Creek, a narrow brush-choked 
valley. It came suddenly into 
view, and a long cleft of ravine 
appeared on our right, densely 
wooded with poplars. 

‘“‘ The ‘ dog-cart ’ waits here,”’ 
said M‘Gee, taking command. 
‘Tf the wolf’s in Boggy Creek, 
he’ll come up the draw, making 
for the Wascana. You know 
the lay of this ground, Doc.” 

He wheeled the buckskin and 
left us, cantering over snow- 
ribbed summer-fallow, to dis- 
appear half a mile away into 
the valley. If the wolf was 
there and bedded down, Maggie 
would know just where to find 
him. I marvelled, however, 
that he would forgo seeing this 
hunt. For the shots he would 
fire might scare out the wolf 
without his ever being seen 
by M‘Gee. 

We settled down to wait 
there at the head of the ravine. 

““T didn’t think that wolf 
would have any need to eat 
frozen horse meat like a common 
coyote,’’ Uncle observed. ‘‘ He 
can surely catch all the rabbits 
he wants with his speed.” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” Ego replied. 
“T’m just taking Ole Olsen’s 
word that he’s hanging out 
here.”’ 

“Well, if he is, he'll be 
shooting up this draw like a 
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dose of salts within twenty 
minutes. Maybe within ten. 
We’ll work toward the valley, 
and then swing back. He won’t 
be so scared if we’re on the 
move.” 

We drove slowly along, hold- 
ing the horses to a walk. ‘* And 
I don’t know, but if the wolf 
breaks away on the other side 
of the ravine, the dogs might 
miss spotting him. Fish one 
out, Spud, and hold her on your 
lap.” 

It was a desperate job getting 
one dog alone from the box. 
Knowing their business, all were 
ready to leap forth at an 
instant’s notice. But Gyp I 
got, and collared her firmly, 
holding her up on my lap on 
the driver’s seat. Then we 
worked back slowly along the 
edge of the ravine. A distant 
shot sounded from the valley 
below. Then another. Pulses 
quickened. 

“Step the horses up, Edge- 
water,’ Uncle commanded. 

He was slow with the order, 
else we might have dropped the 
dogs right on the tail of the big 
red wolf as he whisked into 
the open right at the head of 
the ravine, right where M‘Gee 
had expected us to wait. Still, 
we had him going away from 
us, and it was not a bad start 
—within the hundred yards 
Uncle had asked and plenty of 
clear running ahead. 

Gyp was out of my arms in 
a flash, the other dogs following. 
What an eye-opener for Ego! 
Big Clarry was not standing 
still; but what a sad figure 
he cut, pounding at his awk- 
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ward gait after the smaller 
hounds. 

Uncle was at his best that 
day. It may have been a tot 
of rum he had had. I do not 
know, but Ego could not whip 
up those blacks to suit him. 
Uncle seized the reins and drove 
like a charioteer. 

‘¢ They are more than holding 
their own!” he cried. “I 
think they’re going to take him 
in the mile. God, Edgewater, 
is that a dog orasnail? They’re 
gaining, by thunder; they’re 
gaining! Man, if Maggie could 
see them !”’ 

For an instant I tore my eyes 
from the hunt and looked back. 
Maggie must have sighted the 
wolf; for there he was, almost 
up to our starting-point, slap- 
ping the buckskin with his cap 
in a wild effort to overtake us. 
He never would have passed 
us on @ shorter run, but he did 
on this. He came abreast 
within half a mile, yelling like 
an Indian. 


“They’re up on him! He’s 


slow today! Full of frozen 
horse meat! They’re up on 
him! They’re right on his 


heels! They are! Lord help 
us, I could beat that Clarry 
myself ! ” 

Not a word from Ego Edge- 
water. I think he was stunned 
into silence. No need to prove 
to him that Clarry was slow; 
but the speed of those red dogs 
must have been a revelation. 
Jenny, Jerry, and Gyp never 
ran faster, whether or not 
they recognised the Montana 
wolf. 

Gyp still held her brief lead 
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and now was thrusting for a 
snap at his rump. Then she 
had him; a quick nip, and he 
turned. She did not hang on, 
but she stopped him, and the 
other two came to grips. He 
fought desperately, slashing 
right and left, and plunging 
to get away. Never a hope. 
The little dogs used their speed 
to save themselves, and when 
the wolf ran, they tackled him 
again and again. It was not a 
fight as they had fought before ; 
it was as though they knew 
there was help at hand. 

Clarry was there now. As 
the wolf swung, slashing to 
throw off his adversaries, Clarry 
met him face to face. Jerry 
thrust from the side, and as the 
wolf snapped in return the 
great blue stag got a hold on 
his neck. Now with four dogs 
on him the red wolf went down, 
and that was the end. 

Struggle as he might, he was 
firmly held when Maggie rode 
up at a gallop. That he was 
keen to save his dogs I know, 
but they were not suffering 
now, and what followed was 
merely heroics. Maggie seemed 
to pitch headlong from the 
buckskin in full stride, right 
into the midst of the battle. I 
expected him to use a club— 
for shooting is dangerous to 
dogs and messy to pelts—but 
he rose with a grip on the wolf’s 
hind-legs. 

“Ye gods!” Uncle Cy 
shouted. ‘ He’s trying to swing 
him!” Then we hit the bump 
of a hard drift of snow, Uncle 
Cy lost his teeth, and the rest 
was lost to me. Still, I had 
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heard about ‘swinging’ a 
coyote and knew what was 
involved. Dangerous measures 
with a wolf! 

With a firm grip on its heels, 
Maggie shouted and kicked at 
the dogs. Understanding, they 
let go. The wolf swung up 
head first in a great arc and 
crashed down in what was 
supposed to be a spine-snapping 
jolt. He was no mere coyote, 
however, and a crust on the 
nine inches of snow broke his 
fall. He twisted and caught 
M‘Gee by the ankle, and there 
they were in an unforgettable 
pose, each grimly hanging on to 
the other’s hind-leg ! 

The dogs dashed in to the 
rescue, and there followed a mad 
mélée. I thought Maggie sought 
to kick off the dogs. I learned 
later that he was kicking snow 
from a space of ground; for 
he disengaged the dogs again, 
just as we drove up. Again 
the great wolf went up and 
swung down with a crashing 
jar, this time to lie still. 

“* Well, of all the damn fools,” 
I believe Uncle mumbled. 

“ Ah, but he was too good a 
wolf to hit with a club.” 

Maggie was examining the 
tooth-marks on his high-topped 
boot. ‘ Well, Ego, that’s some 
dog of yours. I was scared he’d 
run sheep, but sure he couldn’t 
catch one.” 

“T guess,” Ego admitted, 
“it wasn’t a fast dog you 
wanted.” 

Uncle was searching about 
at his feet; then he clamped 
something to his mouth and 
found voice. “I’m afraid you 
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lose, Edgewater. But that run 
was worth twenty-five bucks, 
eh?” : 

“To you.” Yet Ego was 
able to grin. ‘ You sure know 
your stuff, Doc.” 

M‘Gee threw the wolf on his 
horse. I did not suspect why 
till we set out to town; a 
brave show the wolf made, 
swinging there by the heels from 
the back of the saddle. 

We had come toward town 
and there was little to do but 
descend the hill. Uncle was 
offering drinks to all. An 
occasion this was, the biggest 
in his last ten years. 

Only then it recurred to me, 
how that night when we first 
saw the wolf, there was about 
him a passing resemblance to 
some human being. I had it 
now—the giant red wolf and 
the big red M‘Gee, both bold 
and cunning, both full of sur- 
prises, both admirable in their 
primitive ways—and a queer 
feeling it gave me to see the 
one thus triumphing over the 
other, the odds were so heavy. 
But surely the feeling was 
mine alone, while as for 
M‘Gee, he would be the last 
one to sense it. 

Well aware he was of the 
eyes that followed us, that 
appraised the great wolf, as he 
rode down our main street. 

“What a man, M‘Gee!” 
Ole Olsen was there to acclaim 


him. “So you got the Montana 
wolf!” 
“You tell ’em.” Maggie 


casually slapped the beast’s 
rump. 
The clout seemed to swing 
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the wolf under the buckskin’s 
flank, scaring the horse and 
starting it to buck. He was a 
wild broncho. But then we 
saw the ‘dead’ wolf curl up- 
ward, slashing at stirrups, horse’s 
belly and flank! Too late 
Maggie learned you cannot kill 
a true wolf by swinging it. 
The buckskin rose like a geyser, 
squealing and kicking. Maggie 
was kept busy maintaining his 
seat. He had a very bad few 
minutes before the wolf’s heels 
slipped from the thongs that 
held him. He landed in the 
street and rose, very groggy, 
but able to run. 

“Turn the dogs loose!” 
Uncle Cy had the presence of 
mind. 

The wolf made across the 
street toward a gap between 
Price’s hardware store and the 
Chink’s café, on ahead. The 
dogs sprang from the back of 
the sleigh, and it was Ole Olsen’s 
collie they sighted! The chase 
led in two directions : Olsen to 
save his dog, M‘Gee riding to 
get a shot at the wolf. Oh, it 
was @ mad quarter of an 
hour! They talk about it yet. 
Those who saw it said they 
would not have missed it for a 
hogshead of whisky. 

To shorten a long story, we 
met Maggie returning. “ No 
luck, boys,’”’ he said. ‘' He’s 
@ gone goose. He’s gone and 
he’ll keep on going. Or am 
I dreaming? Did it really 
happen ? ” 

“It happened all right.” 
Uncle’s guffaw was hearty. 

“Tt sure did,’ Ego said. 
“ And I guess the last laugh’s 
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the best. So you lose after all, 
Doctor O’Connor. Hot dog! 
Twenty-five bucks !” 

“ Hot dog, yourself !’’ Uncle 
snorted. ‘I bet we’d catch 
that wolf, and we did.” 

“ Well, you lost him again.” 

There they were, locking 
horns on @ technical point. I 
will save you the argument— 
only solved by calling off the 
bet. 

“Well,” Uncle spat as Ego 
stalked off majestically, ‘ the 
poor cheap-skate ! ” 

Maggie laughed ruefully. 
“Well, didn’t I warn you, 
Doe ? ” 


“Warned me ? ” 

‘When you offered the bet, 
and long before. Didn’t I tell 
you about the run o’ luck: 
miss one—miss three ? ”’ 

“What about it? You 
missed twice; but you caught 
half a dozen coyotes since.” 

“ Ah, but the way I figure 
it, you can’t break a run of bad 
luck. Twice I missed on the 
Montana wolf, so there had to 
be a third.” Maggie shook his 
head sadly. 

“Bah!” Uncle dismissed 
the whole business. ‘“ At your 
age, Maggie! It’s time you 
grew up!”? 
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PLAYMATES. 


BY W. F. 


THEY do not pass with child- 
hood, these boon companions, 
allies, and confederates, without 
whom life would be a barren 
affair. In later years we change 
their names and talk of intimate 
friends or lower animals, the 
last being a peculiar concession 
to the idea of middle-aged 
sanity. We are no longer 
children, but try as we may, 
the old playmates remain play- 
mates still and wheedle love 
from us, in spite of all our 
better knowledge, grave experi- 
ence, and figures run to seed. 
Maybe we cannot gambol as in 
years gone by, but then our 
comrades are ageing too, and 
often we have to be content 
with memories of a strenuous 
past while passing through our 
fingers silky ears and feeling 
the responsive quiver of a cold, 
black nose. For decency we 
hide the depth of feeling that 
exists, till something happens 
to the animal we have come to 
look on as an integral part of 
everyday life, and even then 
we are denied the consolation 
of a healthy roar or the 
mitigating balm of an elaborate 
funeral. 

When we were children, and 
a pet died, a funeral used to 
be our second thought after 
the first floods of tears, and 
from it we extracted a mournful 
satisfaction, swelling to honest 
pride. We had done honour 
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to the departed, which reflected 
honour on us, and in establishing 
@ dog-and-cat cemetery, the 
ghoulish thought of how soon 
we could fill it up was ever 
lurking at the back of our 
devastated minds. We used 
to scratch inscriptions with nails 
on bits of stone, and later be 
compelled to rub out ‘‘ Sacred to 
the memory of .’ Such 
phraseology was considered 
irreverent, but the memories 
were sacred all the same and 
kept fragrant by stumpy prim- 
rose roots lining the ornamental 
fence round each grave. Some- 
times a beast or bird was 
officiously intruded by some- 
body whose desire for complete- 
ness overrode his discretion or 
sense of appropriateness. This 
was generally done by my young 
brother, and his stray corpses, 
picked up at random and buried 
in haste, were always recog- 
nisable by an extruding tail or 
paw beckoning from the soil. 
His motives we dimly under- 
stood, and his feeling that it 
was unjust for our pampered 
pets alone to enjoy the amenities 
of a private burial-ground ; but 
that did not prevent us from 
digging up the aliens and throw- 
ing them outside. We knew 
he would re-inter them sub- 
sequently, and he knew we 
would disinter them over again. 
It was a silent warfare be- 
tween his charitable impulses 
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and our notions of exclusive 
rights. 

Animals that did not come 
within the privileged scope of 
pets were buried under currant 
bushes in the garden. A long, 
sunless border below a wall 
received their carcases, and 
though the crop might benefit, 
their end was purely utilitarian. 
No tears were shed, no funeral 
rites provided. They were 
simply good manure for berry 
bushes. That was typical of 
grown-up  heartlessness, we 
thought, but since growing up 
myself my judgments have been 
modified; the memory of a 
useful servant is preserved in 
the richness of summer fruit ; 
the lighter recollections of play- 
mates shine in the yellow prim- 
rose blooms of early spring. 
Self-sown forget-me-not comes 
to aid our drifting interest ; 
then brambles to cover what 
we no longer tend; and, at 
last, the outline of the plot 
is lost, and our pets’ resting- 
place is absorbed by the wood- 
land, gently obliterated. We 
may think we have forgotten, 
but some trifle—the sight of a 
rubber ball or a gnawed shoe 
raked out from oblivion—will 
suddenly revive in our hearts 
the sense of loss and longing 
for a departed pal. Then we 
stealthily seek out the corner 
in the shrubbery where he lies, 
uncertain about the exact spot, 
and irritably regretting the 
absence of a stone. ‘“ Sacred 
to the memory of .”” Stones 
and inscriptions have been swept 
away, because they dulled the 
edge of scythes when old 
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men came to tidy up the 
policies. 

Playmates come and go: 
some enter from the wild; the 
origin of others one hardly 
knows. They are there, but 
who brought them or whose 
property they are is never 
clear. Peter the tortoise, for 
example. Not a playful beast, 
and not particularly good com- 
pany; but he keeps a worthi- 
ness beneath his shell, a kind 
of staunch persistence, that 
might pass for faithful loyalty. 
He has had long years in which 
to contemplate mankind and 
form a philosophy of his own. 
A eynical philosophy it would 
seem to be, judging from the 
expression in his eye when he 
pokes out a hoary head to 
survey the universe bounded 
by a limited horizon. A hole 
has been bored in the margin 
of his armour to which a string 
is tied, and when you cannot 
see Peter you pull the string, 
till out he comes upon his back, 
snappy and indignant, from the 
dahlia-beds. In winter he lives 
beneath the staging of the 
greenhouse among his natural 
prey, the wood-lice and slugs. 
He hibernates among old flower- 
pots, and in the spring he 
saunters out exactly the same, 
unchanged, unchangeable. Peter 
the hermit, his age and coming 
lost in the mists of antiquity. 
I am fond of Peter. He exer- 
cises a steadying influence on 
the mind, and he never wrings 
the heart. You do not see him 
growing older every day, nor 
mark unwillingly the failure of 
his youthful powers. He began 
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as an old fellow—the size of a 
penny-piece—and long after I 
am dead he will still be growing 
infinitesimally, millimetre by 
millimetre, blinking wisdom 
through horn-rimmed spectacles. 

There is a certain similarity 
between Peter and the grave 
seniors who work about the 
lawns and garden walks. The 
same air of ineffable sagacity, 
the same deliberate pursuit of 
not always obvious designs, 
and the same apparent dis- 
regard for blows of fortune. 
Nothing seems to move the 
tortoise or the men, and neither 
he nor they possess resilience. 
They simply go their way in 
armour, proof against garden 
rollers, or the weight of human 
infirmities on bended backs. 
Sometimes Peter gets swept 
away with leaves, or shovelled 
up with rubbish from the paths ; 
but always that string of his 
provides a contact with the 
world, to which he is returned, 
swinging like the pendulum of 
a Dutch clock. He provides 
no interest for dogs, being 
destitute of the piquant lure 
that hedgehogs have. He either 
has no scent, or they dislike 
his scent; but terriers never 
go beyond a tentative pawing 
of his shell, or maybe turning 
him wrong side up for the mild 
pleasure of seeing his legs kick 
aimlessly. He is not a playmate 
for them, and whatever his 
recreations are they are taken 
very soberly. He is a comic 
character without a sense of 
humour, and jokes are always 
against him, never shared. In 
fact you do not get much 
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change out of Peter, and the 
feeling haunts you that some- 
where beneath his unresponsive 
outside he keeps a store of 
ridicule and contempt for all 
other animals, including man, 
his so-called master. 

With a sensation of relief 
one turns to Diamond the 
donkey, the freed slave and 
lady at large, whose wayward 
habits are a constant joy. She 
retired from work some years 
ago; not from inability to 
draw a cart, but because she 
found that in a battle of wits 
a@ donkey may prove less of an 
ass than aman. If you will not 
be caught, you cannot be 
worked, and taking the initiative 
with teeth and heels was such 
@® success that now Diamond 
never hesitates at the sight of 
@ halter. If you approach her 
with blandishments and corn 
she will feed quietly, not gulping 
in a hurry or scattering the 
grain, till the hand behind 
your back begins to move. 
Then she will wheel with light- 
ning speed and kick you in 
the wind. Very neatly it is 
done, without undue expendi- 
ture of force, and while you 
gasp and double up she rolls 
upon the ground and brays 
with delight. No one can say 
that her sense of humour is 
anything but acute; impish, 
perhaps, yet ever to the point, 
unmistakably expressed from the 
tips of her fringed ears to the 
extremity of her fly-switch tail. 
Like Peter, she once had a trail- 
ing cord attached to her, by which 
it was hoped to ensure an easy 
capture without danger to life 
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and limbs ; but Diamond made 
another jest of this most clumsy 
trap, and after a garden boy 
had been enmeshed and almost 
cut in two she was suffered 
to depart in peace and to rub 
off what remained of the cord 
against her favourite tree. 

At times she will act without 
provocation and rush at a sus- 
pected person with lowered head 
and open mouth, in order to 
catch him by the ankle and 
turn him upside down. A 
donkey does that, and kneels 
on you, they say; but nobody 
has ever waited to find out 
whether this is true. They fly 
for their lives at the first 
symptoms of attack, and quite 
- elderly people develop a sur- 
prising agility in vaulting iron 
railings. Diamond has been 
given up, with bad language, 
as a bad job, and enjoys the 
reputation of a demon donkey. 
And yet, once satisfied that 
you have no mean designs 
upon her liberty, she is a most 
companionable beast, full of 
curiosity and remarkably gentle 
in her ways. And she has a 
dainty style in everything she 
does, a sensitive perception in 
her lips and small, grey muzzle 
that renders her expert at 
picking pockets and in differ- 
entiating between a pen-knife 
and a tobacco-pouch. She can 
open gates, turn water-taps, 
and is always ready with that 
ecstatic bray whenever you do 
anything she thinks ridiculous. 

Her bosom friend among man- 
kind is old Mike, and the perfect, 
intimate understanding between 
those two is rather wonderful. 
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For Mike alone she condescends 
to work, or, more correctly 
speaking, they assist one another 
in the task of clearing the 
stake-nets when the tide is out. 
Diamond carries wicker panniers 
on her back, and Mike walks by 
her side. There is no reminder 
of servitude in the shape of a 
bridle, but just two grey heads 
bobbing side by side across the 
sands, two figures dwindling 
into tiny specks as they ap- 
proach the far-out limits of 
their daily pilgrimage. <A load 
of fish—perhaps no fish—but 
with always the same unhurried 
gait and air of imperturbable 
calm, till the panniers are re- 
moved and Diamond has her 
roll. Mike walks two sapling 
greyhounds for a coursing friend, 
but these seldom come beyond 
the line of benty grass we call 
the Merse. Sharp mussel shells 
annoy their sensitive pads, and 
so they wait to gambol round 
the returning pair, who make 
with them a strange quartet 
within Mike’s whitewashed cot- 
tage. I have seen them all in 
there asleep: Mike and the 
dogs upon the bed, Diamond 
nodding before the fire. 

Some animals play the dickens 
in a camp, but a donkey has a 
natural understanding of guy- 
ropes, and Diamond has special 
experience gained from her 
familiarity with stake-nets. She 
visits a certain gang in camp, 
opens the gate, and minces 
down the path ; something like 
@ prim aunt come to tea, and 
with an aunt’s critical eye for 
domestic arrangements. She 
gently shakes a blanket here 
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and there, looks into tents, and 
studies their interiors; steps 
over ropes with never a mistake, 
and then expects her tea. A 
cup of tea, not too hot, and a 
bun. Of course, she would 
prefer a glass of beer, but makes 
the best of what is offered her 
with well-bred courtesy. How 
different from a cow! A cow 
is lamentably deficient in savoir 
faire, added to which she has 
a strain of hysteria in her make- 
up that renders her uncertain 
company at any time. She has 
curiosity, but no finesse, and 
what with her slow-acting brain 
and paroxysms of unreasoning 
fear, a steam-roller is prefer- 
able to her presence among 
tents. 

An open doorway attracts 
her: there is a towel to be 
swallowed, or a sponge, so in she 
walks. Not daintily like Dia- 
mond, but with heavy-footed 
gait and the rump-swaying 
action of a farming wife. It 
seems a shady place in which 
to chew the cud, a little different 
from the shade of trees, but 
grateful all the same, and as 
reposeful as the state of the 
cow’s own mind. A _ placid 
interval is due before the serious 
task of masticating towels, so 
with eyes half closed and gently 
twitching ears she ruminates a 
while. Then, flap! The wind 
has caught the canvas, and 
blind panic strikes the cow. 
A dimly inherited notion from 
the wild, of snares and envelop- 
ments, bursts forth in one mad 
impulse to escape. Slap through 
the tent she sends her foolish 
head, fouls the guy-ropes with 
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her clumsy hoofs, and plunges 
off, tail erect and snorting; 
streamers wrapped about her 
horns. A horse is equally 
troublesome, but will never, of 
his own accord, enter a tent. 
He will pull it down from out- 
side, not from ill-will, but 
because he cannot go near 
ropes without entangling him- 
self most hopelessly. That is 
a horse’s weakness: a strand 
of anything will trip him up, 
and when he falls he generally 
turns a somersault. A donkey 
will do nothing out of place, 
and can be treated as a con- 
fidential friend, almost as a 
guardian influence when one 
sees her silhouette against the 
evening sky. 

No other hoofed creature 
makes a satisfactory playmate. 
Paws seem essential, and be- 
tween the extremes come scaly 
legs and claws of birds. Not 
that a hoofed animal may not 
try its best to be a pal. Susan, 
the black pig, is a case in 
point, and no beast ever strove 
to rise above her station in the 
universe as did Susan, the 
well-meaning, the consistently 
misunderstood. A pig that lifts 
doors off their hinges and 
wanders abroad is constantly 
creating situations of embar- 
rassment for itself and others. 
Gardens and policies are un- 
natural surroundings, and its 
misdirected diggings play havoc 
with the surfaces of lawns. 
There is no definite harm in 
Susan, nothing you can put 
your finger on as evil; but 
within her compact, dusky form 
she has an eerie wit peculiar to 
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herself. Her sense of humour 
is clouded by a nameless some- 
thing, a strange hobgoblin im- 
pression that militates against 
true friendship and perfect con- 
fidence. You catch a glimpse 
of it in her eye, or detect a 
note of it in the queer, low 
sounds she makes, which are 
neither satisfied grunts nor shrill 
demands for food. Susan talks 
to herself, or with familiars 
who hang about the shadowy 
corners, behind laurel bushes, 
and within the black recesses 
of culverts. There is a certain 
moss-grown arch, curtained with 
fern and drooping foliage, be- 
neath which she finds a squelchy 
moist retreat from sun-baked, 
mid-day hours, and I feel sure 
that there our homely pig for- 
gathers with uncanny powers. 
You can never be quite certain 
whether she is acting on her 
own initiative, innocently de- 
sirous to be loved, or carrying 
out fiendish instructions whis- 
pered into her flapping ears by 
essences of malevolence she 
listens to in noisome drains. 
All this, apart from piggish 
incongruity with front halls and 
tennis courts, interferes with a 
whole-hearted acceptance of 
Susan as one of the family. 
We want to give her credit 
for all virtues, but the spectre 
ever haunts our intercourse of 
things behind, of which we 
know nothing, and motives we 
cannot comprehend. I would 
give much to rescue Susan from 
these baleful influences, to be 
able to include her unreservedly 
within the circle of our other 
mates, but her dual entity is 
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so inextricably mingled that 
nothing short of conversion 
into ham and bacon could 
definitely solve a problem so 
intricate. Even then she might 
haunt one, commit one final 
jest by the infliction of night- 
mare due to pork. 

Susan is not a learned pig. 
Her accomplishments are all 
self-taught, and err at times 
on the side of crudity. Run- 
ning between people’s legs is 
not a particularly original con- 
ception of humour, but it is 
unquestionably funny to see a 
human being borne suddenly off 
his feet and whirled away on 
Susan’s bristly back. She gener- 
ally takes you in the front, so 
that you face her tail, which 
is exceeding confusing to the 
intellect and adds to the in- 
dignity of your position. This 
may be pure gaiety on Susan’s 
part, but after noting the witch- 
like effect produced by the 
combination of the pig and a 
female relative, I cannot be 
sure. Both my aunt’s appear- 
ance and the yells she uttered 
were distinctly demoniacal. A 
friend of mine has pigs—red 
ones, not black ones—running 
wild in a large wood. There 
they look their best, without 
any of the filth generally asso- 
ciated with swine, and when 
their owner blows a hunting- 
horn they come leaping about 
him like a pack of hounds. 
The spectacle is more curious 
than attractive—to me, at least 
—simply because of that faint 
and never absent distrust of 
pigs as purely ordinary animals. 
Most people are unpleasantly 
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affected by some beast or other, 
and hardly one of them could 
explain why. Some psychic 
influence most probably, at 
which the sufferers themselves 
would scoff, especially if the 
cause happens to be detected 
in a commonplace, black pig. 
Therefore we give Susan the 
benefit of the doubt, and attri- 
bute her ways to misdirected 
zeal to shine as a_ perfect 
playfellow. 

There are some fleeting pals, 
very dear while they remain, 
but never wholly natural in 
captivity. It is a mistake to 
call them tame because their 
instincts are under subjection 
for a time. At heart they 
remain wild creatures, and in 
the end the wild recalls them 
to itself. Badgers and foxes; 
otters, too, have come and 
gone among the more per- 
manent company of other 
friends, and though you write 
boastful letters to the Press 
to reinforce your shaky con- 
fidence, you know within your 
heart that such make-belief is 
unreal. One night the badger, 
who loves arm-chairs, does not 
return from his evening stroll, 
and you realise that when he 
reclined, apparently at ease, 
rubbing his stomach like a 
portly alderman, his thoughts 
were all the time far off among 
his kindred in the woods. The 
fox deserts his sleeping-place 
upon the counterpane of your 
bed because the gorse-cover on 
the hillside, where the little 
vixen waits, has drawn him 
irresistibly to her, and the 
rabbit-haunted banks of which 
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he dreams. Desertion may not 


be at once complete. These 
beasts have had liberty more 
or less, so that you hope for a 
while their absence is but tem- 
porary. Sometimes at dusk 
you catch glimpses of their 
forms, motionless at the edge 
of spinneys, or flitting ghost- 
like from bush to bush. And 
they are not alone. Shy com- 
panions infect them with shy- 
ness till, by degrees, they come 
no more, and all your scraps 
and saucers of new milk appeal 
in vain. The otter goes back 
to fishing for himself, and every 
one of them leaves a blank that 
must be filled. We are never 
cured of the desire for fresh 
playmates, and, undeterred by 
failure, continue to strive un- 
equally with nature to win 
the lasting confidence of her 
children. 

Some folk are happier with 
birds, which seem to remain 
more constant in their attach- 
ment to human beings or human 
habitations. I rather fancy 
they are more attached to 
places than to persons, and 
look on people as mere food 
providers, with whom it is 
useful to be on good terms. I 
have no taste for little birds 
in cages, but the larger ones 
that you can leave to roam 
about the place are often inter- 
esting studies. Members of the 
crow tribe, ravens, jackdaws, 
and magpies, are long-living 
birds, so that they, like the 
tortoise, can never wring our 
hearts by growing old. They 
ignore the passage of time, 
as though endowed with the 
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secret of perpetual age. Callow 
nestlings start life with the 
dispositions of elderly men, 
potential sages whose wisdom 
consolidates with the passage 
of years, till they become un- 
fathomable wells of knowledge 
far beyond the grasp of our 
intelligence. They are full of 
character and a satanic impish- 
ness that conveys no feeling of 
discomfort, and ravens preserve 
a grim majesty of deportment, 
even in their hours of relaxation, 
that turns the act of swallowing 
ha’pence, or even regurgitating 
them, into a kind of solemn 
rite, while the chopping down 
of creepers on a wall is done 
with all the gravity of an expert 
horticulturalist. Regurgitation 
may be a complimentary over- 
ture. The bird may wish to 
treat you a8 a young raven or 
as an honoured guest. On the 
other hand, it may be a gesture 
of ineffable contempt, and the 
beady eye gives you no clue 
by its expression. That pick- 
axe beak is always an imminent 
threat, a weapon held in reserve 
to clinch an argument, and so 
you will do well to treat him 
with some deference when he 
perches on your knee. If you 
wear spectacles, beware. The 
power of the human eye is 
aggravated when seen through 
glass, and a raven has a special 
grudge against gig-lamps. If 
you lay yours down, he will 
be off with them in a moment 
to some hidie-hole of his own, 
where he can store them among 
his other loot. A kind of lost 
property office from which noth- 
ing is ever reclaimed ; a miser’s 
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hoard, over which he can gloat 
in secret. 

The worst of it is that ravens, 
jackdaws, and magpies have 
bad memories and forget the 
location of their hidie-holes, so 
that you may have a dozen 
caches between the stable loft 
and the space behind your 
bedroom wardrobe. I think a 
raven is always planning for 
the future development of his 
wits, because there seems no 
other reason for his carrying 
away such things as pens, 
pencils, and sheets of note- 
paper. A raven’s diary would 
be worth reading, but his notes 
on mankind would probably 
have to be suppressed—or, at 
any rate, expurgated. My own 
grim and ancient raven friend 
has already experimented with 
ink, but only as a beverage—an 
apéritif before meals, or a useful 
antidote against the after-effects 
of paint. I suppose everybody 
who has kept in captivity bird 
or beast has compiled a list 
of accomplishments and habits 
that entirely differs from any 
similar list kept by another. 
Hence some confusion over 
actual facts; but it is never 
safe to generalise, because 
animals and birds have separate 
individualities, as marked as in 
the case of men. I have not, 
however, come across a single 
instance where the lower auimal 
attempted to model its conduct 
on that of the higher being. 

Birds in particular preserve 
their identities, so that there 
seems @ wider gap between 
them and us, than between, say, 
a@ dog and his master. There is 
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no desire on the part of a bird 
to play up; his affairs are his 
own, and our preferences do not 
interest him. Explanations to 
account for super-intelligence 
are simple enough. The sen- 
tences we teach a bird apply to 
the commonest events in life, 
and therefore when repeated 
are bound to come pat occasion- 
ally. The appearance of all 
birds that talk suggests 
humanity, and that adds to 
the effect of their spoken words. 
All this is easy to understand, 
but what defeats us is that a 
raven, though able to mimic 
sounds it hears and possessing 
@ voice organ as complex as 
that of a thrush, is nevertheless 
without a song. In jovial 
moods it pours forth a con- 
tinuous stream of humorous 
noises. Loud and commanding 
caws, to engage the attention 
of its public; complacent 
chuckles; saw-sharpening notes, 
and finally a succession of cork- 
drawing pops that are inimit- 
able. This volley of corks seems 
to be the grand finale, and after 
it the raven stands with open 
beak, as though calling for a 
drink. His soft nothings 
charged with meaning are stifled 
grunts and gurglings, while 
vivacious clackings of his man- 
dibles proclaim a corvine kiss. 
A raven in a rage is @ rather 
funny sight. As an outlet for 
his feelings he tears up grass 
and drives his beak into any 
wooden object that may lie 
convenient, causing splinters to 
fly in all directions. Much the 
same is done by jays and 
magpies, and even by squirrels, 
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when their ‘little pot boils 


over.’ Throwing things about 
just as we do in moments of 
anguish and despair. 

There is vast room for specu- 
lation in watching the perform- 
ances of birds, but, as I say, 
their actions are all their own 
and uninfluenced by what you 
wish or think. You never see 
them poised and trembling; 
eager to catch your meaning, 
like a ball in mid-air, or silently 
responsive to some mood they 
do not comprehend, except that 
it makes you sad. Paws without 
hidden talons can speak in a 
hundred ways, whether raised 
in supplication against your 
knee or burrowing joyfully into 
your midriff in the early hours 
of a summer morning. Get up 
and play, old man, or, at any 
rate, let me out. There are 
rabbits in the park, a rat in the 
strawberry beds, and my toes 
are hankering for the dewy 
grass before breakfast. You 
are thankful to the dog for 
hauling you out to breathe the 
freshness of a new-born day 
and sense the flavour that is 
gone by nine o’clock. Every- 
thing is clean, chirpy, and alert. 
Men go whistling to their work, 
and from cottage doors children 
tumble forth, rosy faced and 
waiting for their steaming por- 
ridge bowls. Greetings have 
the special briskness of morn- 
ing, and five puppies in a row 
against the kennel netting voci- 
ferously yell to be set free. 
The old bitch, bent like a 
hoop, with wagging tail, makes 
the same demand less noisily. 
To be up and doing is the 
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universal call, and only Susan, 
the black sow, perversely 
slumbers in the straw. The 
dog has got old Peter’s string. 
That hoary sage detests the 
early dew, but relentlessly he 
is dragged from the shelter of a 
broken chimney-can, and looks 
like Mike’s prehistoric boat 
towed in the wake of a motor- 
launch. He gets a bump or 
two, and feebly waves his 
signals of distress. Then, as 
usual, the dog grows tired of 
him, and I right him with my 
foot. Diamond rubs against 
my arm in the big meadow 
by the river. Billy, the otter, 
has lately reverted to nature, 
and I want to see if he has 
quite forgotten the once familiar 
whistle. He can answer with 
a whistle of his own, but I 
rather think his mind is pre- 
occupied with family cares, and 
that the holt beneath the willow 
rootis again anursery. Probably 
the morning finds him sleepy, 
too; for he has been hunting 
all through the night, and now 
he may be lying up, replete 
and dreaming of fish, and yet 
more fish. 

Diamond wants tobacco. 
Dear girl, I have none for 
you; but wait a moment, 
the garden fence is low just 
here, and an apple tree grows 
handy. Next to baccy you like 
apples, but you should surely 
know by this time that no 
halter lurks behind my back. 
Cock forward those suspicious 
ears and let me feel the soft- 
ness of your muzzle on my 
cheek. There you are. Say 
thank you, and be gone. The 
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greyhounds and old Mike are 
waiting for you, with tea and 
buttered scone, you sybaritic 
ass. Billy is a sybarite as well ; 
a lover of luxury when it comes 
to food. He only takes one 
bite from the shoulder of a 
fish and leaves the rest for rats 
and voles, or herons in @ lazy 
mood. Luxury in motion, too, 
he shows, and abandonment to 
pure physical delight when he 
plays a ball game of his own 
with stones. He brings one 
up and floats upon his back, 
relaxed one moment, tense the 
next, toys with it, drops it, 
and is down again after another. 
Smooth, effortless grace from 
beginning to end; nothing 
violent or strenuous, but an 
obvious letting of himself go 
for the sake of physical pleasure. 
In the days of his semi-captivity, 
Billy had a pool at the bottom 
of the garden in which to 
disport himself, and I have 
often watched him at this 
stone game. It was always 
played for his own satisfaction, 
never for mine, nor would he 
ever invite me to participate. 
Indeed, he seemed unconscious 
of my presence and wholly 
absorbed by a voluptuous 
private enjoyment that could 
not be shared with another. A 
whistle would bring him back 
to life, but always, it seemed, 
with an effort. A shake of his 
head to clear a hypnotised 
brain, and a change in muscular 
tempo as he swam towards my 
feet. I should have thought 
that garden pool was good 
enough for any otter, especially 
for @ hedonist like Rilly, but 
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it does not matter how rough 
the wild may be ; if you belong 
to it you return to it, and so 
Billy returned to the more 
arduous river fishing. 
Acquired tastes are not con- 
fined to mankind alone; animals 
have them, and often it defeats 
one to guess how they were 
developed. Sometimes the 
strangest things appeal as deli- 
cacies, and one wishes it had 
been possible to mark the first 
experiments of cats with beer 
or ponies with ginger-ale. An 
old terrier of mine is devoted 
to ice creams, and when he 
meets the local ‘ Tony’s’ cart 
he squats upon the road and 
licks his lips. There is a com- 
plete and civil understanding 
between the ice-cream man and 
dog. “Old Wilfred wants his 
ice,’ says Tony, and scoops 
up a cornetful, which he hands 
out with the utmost gravity, 
as though to a well-known and 
much respected customer. Wil- 
fred—son of Pip and brother to 
Squeak—receives it with equal 
politeness, retires to the ditch, 
sacks up the cream, and finally 
devours the cornet itself. It 
is a very neat performance, an 
example to the village lads, 
and Tony never moves on till 
quite sure that Wilfred is satis- 
fied and approves of his portion. 
Then he proceeds with his 
round, almost touching his cap 
at parting, while the dog makes 
a kind of bow in acknowledg- 
ment. The whole affair is most 
decorous, and conducted as 
between two gentlemen. I 
know a horse that does much 
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the same thing, but he likes a 
flat sandwich arrangement, 


which he splits in half with 
great dexterity, eating one slice 
and then the other. This horse 
is also very fond of beer, a 
habit, no doubt, learned from 
his owner, who is a confirmed 
pub-crawler, and whose fish- 
cart stands long hours beneath 


the signs of ‘Red Lion,’ 
‘Apple Tree,’ or ‘ Malt 
Shovel.’ Resting a hind-leg, 


one ear drooping pensively, the 
attitude of the steed is ludi- 
crously suggestive, but with the 
coming of the ice-cream man 
he wakes anew. His ears prick 
up, he smacks his lips, and 
utters little whinnying sounds 
in keen anticipation. Tony 
must be a natural lover of 
animals, because he treats his 
horse and canine friends to 
what they ask for without a 
thought of payment from any 
one. Italian good-heartedness 
beams in every line of his 
brown face, and the very 
courtesy he shows is_ but 
another proof of his sympathy 
with, and understanding of, 
dumb creatures. 

We once had a spaniel who 
pretended to like curry. It 
was obvious he did not, and 
that swallowing it caused him 
acute discomfort; but curry 
he would have, and gulped it 
down, tears streaming from his 
eyes and saliva from the corners 
of his mouth. Then he would 
go away and lap quantities of 
water to cool his inside, which 
never grew acclimatised to 
Eastern flavourings. Why he 
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thus voluntarily blistered his 
internal organs, no one knows. 
Perhaps from a species of 
bravado, just to show what a 
tough fellow he was; and yet 
he was not that kind of dog as 
a general rule, but given rather 
to bawling before he was hurt, 
and looking intensely foolish 
afterwards. I can only guess 
it was an acquired taste in the 
early stages of development, an 
experimental dietary not fully 
tried out during puppyhood. 
Poor old Dash. He died 
eventually of old age, and 
there was a serious dispute 
about his obsequies ; the utili- 
tarians claiming his body for 
the berry bushes, the romantic 
souls protesting in favour of 
the shrubbery  burial-ground. 
He was an awkward size; too 
big for the pets’ cemetery, and, 
as we children vowed, too small 
and beloved for the company 
below the garden wall. As a 
compromise he was buried in 
a field under a hawthorn tree, 
and to this day a flat stone 
bears the cryptic sign, ——, 
Dash. 

The abnormal appetites of 
cattle for dish-cloths and clothes 
hung out to dry can hardly 
be called acquired tastes, be- 
cause @ cow seems born with 
them, and never outgrows her 
calf-love for textiles. The 
possession of four stomachs 
may, of course, render one 
proof against ordinary dyspep- 
sia, but I should have thought 
shirt-buttons and dusters might 
seriously impede the smooth 
process of cud-chewing. I like 


best those simple tastes that 
one can understand and sym- 
pathise with. An apple for 
Diamond, then one for myself, 
crisp as the morning air, and 
redolent of memories that cling 
about a walled garden. Apples 
on @ wall, sun-ripening pears, 
and golden plums. Long ago, 
during the fruit season, the 
doors were always kept locked 
against us, the marauding bands 
of schoolboys home on holiday. 
But a convenient holly tree 
outside made such precautions 
vain. Along the coping-stones 
we used to run, from one point 
to another, sampling as we 
went, devouring the best, and 
pelting old Harry Brownrigg 
with the cores. Futile guardian 
of the apple trees; you saw 
him coming, tearing down a 
walk with a huge, long stick 
he kept handy for such oeca- 
sions. ‘* Mind, whoever I catch, 
I lay on wid stick,’”’ he used to 
say, but threats were part of 
the game, and we jibed at him, 
skipping like monkeys when he 
tried to belt our legs. Once 
he got a ladder, but that was 
a bad mistake, because we 
descended swiftly and removed 
it, leaving him clog - dancing 
on the wall. We were young 
brutes, but it was splendid fun, 
and I believe Harry Brownrigg 
missed us when we went back 
t. school. The place was 
‘ awfa’ quiet’ without us, and 
the apple-loft held for him as 
many recollections as one apple 
brings to me. 

I remember how he used to 
hate our pigeons, and the fright- 
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ful guys he made to scare them 
from the seeds. Old Brown- 
riggs in all stages of decay. 
Lopsided travesties of himself, 
for which the pigeons had 
nothing but scorn. Their 
descendants flourish in the yard 
today, a mongrel breed, bronze, 
white, blue, or strangely pied. 
There is no proper doo-cote, so 
they nest at random anywhere. 
On rafters and on window 
ledges ; in the narrow slits that 
ventilate the barn or snug 
between the ‘wa’-heids’ and 
the slates. Trees they never 
patronise, leaving them to their 
kinsfolk, the cushats, and they 
never go farther afield than 
the spring cabbage-beds for 
their feed. Vain, lazy birds, 
decorative in rows upon the 
ridge-stones of a roof. Preen- 
ing their feathers, strutting to 
and fro, absurdly dignified, or 
making love with tender bill 
and coo. Fantails and tumblers, 
homers and cross-bred things 
to make a fancier shudder. 
They do not seem to have much 
animation, except at bathing- 
time. The sandstone trough 
that catches running water from 
a@ leaden spout provides them 
with a douking-pool, and one 
can scarcely recognise the 
ordinary fat waddlers in those 
graceful flashes that come shoot- 
ing down from eaves to plunge 
overhead and splash their wings 
in glee. They are transformed 
to divers, airy water-sprites, 
and while the humour lasts 
have nothing to remind one 
of barn-yards. Their ecstasy 
is wonderful, the intoxication 
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of the hour complete. Pigeons 
no longer, but magic birds 
from fairyland, dipping their 
plumage in a golden spray. 
Some of these pigeons are 
quite tame and go through 
the orthodox performance of 
perching on one’s shoulder. 
Why they do it I hardly know, 
because one does not seem to 
be a matter of particular interest 
to them afterwards. They just 
sit, not very steadily balanced 
on pink toes, and do not even 
bill or coo a single note of 
personal regard. You might 
be an animated corn-sack, and 
they probably think you are; 
@ kind of living granary exuding 
cereals for their peculiar benefit. 
That cupboard-love again! 
Would that we could separate 
and distinguish it from finer 
susceptibilities. There might 
not be much left for purely 
spiritual intercourse with pigs 
and pigeons at any rate; but 
then, how many of our own 
species would trouble to walk 
half a mile for the mere in- 
tellectual pleasure of our com- 
pany if we did not feed them ? 
Still, it is a blessed thing to 
have imagination, the faculty 
to cheat oneself, for without it 
we should be drab cynics in a 
sunless world; mighty wise, 
perhaps, but deadly dull. 
Primroses are something more 
than yellow flowers, and though 
we may not own the gifts of 
poets or painters, or the power 
to express with pen and brush 
creations of our brain, we have 
within us, running in our blood, 
the essences from which poems 
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are made, the colours with 
which pictures are painted. 
There are no technical rules 
of thumb in that whimsical 
realm where play-fellows abide, 
and where untrammelled fancy 
weaves impressions into fairy- 
tales. Just some things that 
please ourselves, and that may 
touch @ sympathetic chord in 
someone else. 

And so much can neither be 
spoken of nor written, but only 
felt. The stir of early day and 
the myriad hails and greetings 
that rise from a newly wakened 
earth ; from trees and grassy 
meads, and every sort of living 
thing that flies, or runs, or 
creeps. That apple seems to 
concentrate a host of wandering 
impressions, and now the pic- 
tures form and fade, and re-form 
differently. The invisible play- 
mates are all about me, and I 
hear them stirring in their old, 
familiar haunts behind the hay- 
bales in the barn, between the 
clumps of Michaelmas daisies 
in the flower-beds. From out 
the tangled undergrowth that 
hides their bones they come ; 
reclothed in all their former 
glossiness of fur and feather ; 
no melancholy ghosts, but 
happy, sportive things, leaping 
to touch my hands, clawing 
affectionately at my trouser- 
legs. Along the stone-edged 
path they flit, and with them 
phantoms of our former selves, 
children in smocks and gay- 
hued jerseys that make them 
look like flowers escaped. The 
gravediggers are full of glee. 
There are no blanks in the 
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parade, and even now they 
feel the thrill of satisfaction 
that completeness brings. I 
see them all. To me the re- 
embodied forms are clearly 
visible; not as one defined 
whole, but in patches, clean 
cut and vivid as reality. As 
for those companions of today, 
they are totally blind. The 
reputed sensibility of dogs, 
through which they form a 
link between us and the un- 
known spirit-world, seems alto- 
gether absent. They go about 
their own concerns, field-mice 
and enthralling smells, oblivious 
of the shades with whom they 
used to sport. Much better 
that it should be so, and that 
their simple minds should not 
be confused by resurrections 
from the past, phenomena to 
make their hackles stand up 
stiff and to kindle green lights 
within their friendly eyes. 
Confusion does not worry 
me, and paradoxically it seems 
an ordered state of affairs that 
the past and present, the real 
and fanciful, should mingle as 
they do. It defeats the shadow 
of impending loss and lends a 
sense of permanency to one’s 
intercourse with animals. In 
due course they follow one 
another to the dank recesses of 
the shrubbery, but on a sunny 
morning they are here again, 
hailing me, as the earth does, 
with the vigour of eternal life. 
From a side-walk shuffles a 
bent survival of long ago. Not 
Brownrigg, but a contemporary, 
a garden boy who used to aid 
and abet our forays on the 
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apple trees. I wonder if he 
remembers. I wonder if an 


apple-core hitting him between 
the shoulder-blades would revive 
old recollections. I was a child 


then, now I am the boss, 
but ... Well, here goes. He 
has not forgotten, and the 


dawning grin upon the face he 
turns to me sweeps years from 
his gnarled countenance. “ A 
gran’ morning, sir,’ he says, 
and adds, ‘‘ No better than you 
used to be!” And there is 
truth in that remark, old friend. 
No better than I used to be, 
and in a hundred ways much 
worse ; but my deterioration is 
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stayed, a modicum of pristine 
virtue restored, on mornings 
like this, when all the universe, 
past, present, and to come, 
seems full of glorious light, and 
hope, and beckoning invitations 
to be glad, if only for an hour, 
while the dew lasts, and before 
the world hardens to its in- 
evitable tasks. Come, play- 
mates: those of you who 
belong to yesterday, bid me 
good-bye, while those of to- 
day curl up for after-breakfast 
snoozes, an ear half cocked, 
an eye half open, ready to 
resume @ game, just where we 
left off. 
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A BEACON TO SANITY. 


BY J. W. 


Two women with umbrellas 
walking down a@ French street 
in the rain have jogged my 
memory. It is a dirty street 
somewhere at the back of a 
dirty town. (I am living in 
the town to help fight a war, 
but at present I am lying in 
bed suffering from ‘flu and 
looking out of the window.) 
The two women are scuttling 
along, sheltering under their 
umbrellas. 

It is strange how people who 
live in towns scuttle and scream 
and hurry. There is no detach- 
ment, no time to sit down and 
think. Hitler is a townsman 
born and bred; that he must 
be is shown by his lack of 
balance. I read of his retire- 
ment to the mountain-tops to 
think. Bah! He is so soiled 
with the grime of towns that 
the fresh winds of the moun- 
tains cannot blow the smuts 
away. 

Two women with umbrellas 
—they started me off. Hurry- 
ing, fussing, war-worried little 
women ; gesticulating, probably 
frightened of the dark, as the 
rest of civilisation seems to be. 
While I watched them—they 
have vanished now—lI thought 
of two other women I once met, 
also carrying umbrellas. 

The path from India to 
Central Asia goes over the 
Himalayas. In April there are 
fifty miles of snow; and it was 


in April that I met the two 
ladies on the highest point of 
the pass. : 

They were striding along 
alone through the snow. They 
were dressed in tweed coats 
and skirts, and carried handbags 
and umbrellas. They were 
coming from the direction of 
Central Asia. 

I was ski-ing the other way, 
accompanied by friends. I 
removed my hat politely and 
bowed to the ladies. They 
returned my bow frigidly and 
passed on. I was dismissed ; 
so, I felt, were the Himalayas 
and all the other little in- 
conveniences in the path of 
their lives. I remained with 
my hat off, and metaphori- 
cally still do. The ladies were 
missionaries. 

I know nothing more about 
them, but I do not mind 
wagering that they were hap- 
pier than most people. They 
had an object in life; they 
knew what they wanted and 
were pursuing it steadfastly ; 
and, above all, their object was 
unselfish; and I am happy 
now to be reminded of it in 
my present condition by the 
sight of the danger - dodging 
umbrellas. 

We all search for happiness, 
though few of us find it. The 
capacity for happiness lies 
within ourselves; but we are 
distracted by the herd rushing 
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down the steep place madly in 
search of it. 

The happiest people I have 
ever known were missionaries. 
I imagine that the picture 
which springs into the minds 
of many when they think of 
missionaries may, in some cases, 
be justified. I scorned their 
kind as misguided visionaries 
who had grown tired of attempt- 
ing to teach religion to their 
own ‘enlightened’ races, and 
so had gone out to try their 
luck on the more simple-minded 
nations of the world. I thought 
of them as ‘old women’ of 
both sexes who were afraid of 
nakedness, who sheltered from 
the more extreme experiences 
of men, because of fear. I con- 
fusedly imagined them to be 
attempting to escape from a life 
into which they did not fit. 

Then I got to know rather 
well some missionaries living 
in a country beyond the Hima- 
layas. I grew to respect them 
and their lives, the magnificent 
work they were doing, without 
publicity, existing in poverty, 
asking nothing but that they 
should bring happiness to the 
people whose bodies they saved. 
It was through their bodies 
that they helped their souls. 
Not only did they heal the 
local people, but they gave of 
what they had to travellers 
who had met with grave mis- 
fortune, as we ourselves had 
good reason to know. They 
had an unselfish object in life, 
and they were the happiest 
people I have known. 

Come with me to a wide 
valley, its floor 8000 feet above 
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sea level. The sides of the 
valley rise for 10,000 feet to 
rocky peaks. The valley bottom 
is nearly a mile wide and is 
covered in a bed of shifting 
sand. Up and down the valley 
are snowy mountains supported 
by mighty rock bastions. 

In ten miles of the valley are 
two villages. They are set on 
fans of rubble which have been 
brought down from the enclos- 
ing walls by tributary rivers. 
The labour of man has made 
these fans into fair gardens. 
The boulders have been used 
to build up little terraced fields. 
Poplar trees have been planted 
for timber. Thousands of fruit- 
bearing apricot trees shade the 
tiny fields. Little flat-roofed 
houses, built of stone and wood, 
have grown up in clusters. 
Wild roses spring from the 
stone walls enclosing the fields. 
By centuries of labour the local 
men have built—literally built 
—the land by which they live. 
Outside these pleasant gardens 
is the desolation of the wilds. 

They are an _ industrious 
people, these hillmen, and they 
love their country. They travel 
to India, but in the end they 
always return. Perhaps they 
find the bustle of that civilisa- 
tion too unsettling for them ; 
certainly in the towns of India 
they cannot wear flowers in 
their hats, nor can the young 
men chant in chorus as they 
guard the flocks, or make the 
irrigation canals, to bring water 
to the crops, high on precipitous 
hillsides. ‘ 

They are a lovable people. 
I know they appreciate beauty. 
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They are brave. They live in 
peace, asking only that their 
hard existence may be passed 
in peace. They do not steal, 
or attempt to profiteer; they 
give of their best to those in 
need. Even to us, travellers, 
they gave when misfortune had 
overtaken us. 

But, as with the rest of 
the peoples of the world who 
ask only to be able to lead 
their lives in peace, calamities 
happen. Nature is a wild force 
in such surroundings. A land- 
slide may wipe out a village, 
undoing the work of generations. 
A spring by which a community 
of a hundred people lives may 
dry up, and then all that 
remains of the beauty of little 
terraced fields and apricot trees 
and flowers is a few platforms 
on a dusty hillside; as the 
harsh climate gets to work 
on them these crumble and 
disappear. 

Nature’s greatest calamity in 
the valley has happened twice 
within living memory. High 
up at the source of the river 
is a glacier. For years its 
snout gradually advances until 
it dams the river, forming a 
great lake. Then the glacier 
retreats again; why, neither 
they nor I know, and at length 
the ice barrier becomes too 
weak to withstand the weight 
of water accumulated above ; 
it breaks, and an immense 
wave of water sweeps down the 
valley. . 

One of the villages of which 
I speak lies low on the valley 
floor. The last great flood 
swept over it. The loss of life 
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was small, but, when the waters 
had retreated, the fields, crops, 
and flowers had all vanished 
and in their place was a wide 
plain of sand. Human work 
had been wiped out, so had 
the means of living for the 
inhabitants of the village. 

My friends the missionaries 
lived in that village at the time 
of the disaster. They, too, lost 
everything, except their faith. 
Together with the villagers they 
set to work to rebuild the 
land—the villagers by the toil 
of their hands, the mission- 
aries by their medical care of 
the sick and injured. Now 
there is no sign of the disaster, 
and the missionaries live in 
the other village, whence their 
assistance can come quickly 
and without disorganisation in 
the event of another flood. 

The fight against nature is 
hard: man, in his greed, makes 
it harder. After the disaster 
occurred the villagers were 
starving. Money was sent to 
them to buy food and to hire 
labour to rebuild. The money, 
they thought, was a gift. They 
spent it wisely, rebuilding their 
country, saving life and starting 
afresh ; then, just when they 
were finding their feet, they 
were told that the money must 
be repaid. They were poor; 
they had no money ; they lived 
by what they sowed; how could 


-they repay? Yet somehow they 


paid, every farthing. 

Those are the people with 
whom my friends the mission- 
aries live. They are too wise 
to try to teach them Western 
ideals and religion, but they 
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do what they can to help them 
in their lives. 

In such a land of hard ex- 
tremes, of sand and rock, eye 
troubles are terribly prevalent ; 
so the missionaries cure the 
people’s eyes. Goitre is a 
scourge ; venereal disease has 
been brought from India: these 
things also the missionaries 
fight. 

What are the qualifications 
of the man and his wife? The 
man has studied for three 
months in a London hospital : 
that, and a wide experience, 
are his only training, but daily 
he undertakes major operations. 

He has built his own house. 
His wife tends a delightful 
and useful garden. They wear 
the local clothes and live on 
an infinitesimal income. They 
have a family of two children 
of their own, delivered in their 
home by the man. They have 
also adopted a baby which 
some hill woman in trouble left 
upon their doorstep. 

They have built a school 
wherein they teach children to 
read and write in their own 
language. 

Once every ten days they get 
their mail from England. They 
have a number of good books 
and are well read and well 
versed in the affairs of the 
world. When I last met them 
they had both been in England 
more recently than I had; 
but they had come back to the 
country they had made their 
own, for they were needed 
there. 

They have some strange tasks. 
Not long ago the son of the 
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rajah of the village married a 
wife in India. I met her as her 
husband was bringing her home 
to his country. She was 
mounted on a hill pony and 
dressed in a beautiful blue silk 
sari, with no other covering 
for her head. Her face was 
veiled. It was mid-day, there 
was a brilliant sun, and the 
shade temperature must have 
been about 100 F. I only saw 
the girl’s white arms; but she 
unveiled to the lady of our 
party. She was an English 
girl, very fair, pretty, and very 
young. She must have been 
very foolish: I do not know. 
I suspect that she was going 
to be glad of the company of 
my friends in her village; for 
I think that they will have work 
in tending the soul of an 
English girl, who realises that 
@ rajah in those hills is little 
more than a village headman, 
and that the glamour of a life 
built on the popular films is 
false: a girl who will know a 
great deal about the glitter of 
the East, and will regret her 
knowledge. 

The medical work of my 
friends grew as the local men 
and women came to trust them, 
and after a time they decided 
that they must have assist- 
ance. When I last met them 
their family circle had been 
increased by the addition of 
two trained nurses, the story 
of the arrival of the first of 
whom I am going to tell here. 

I must begin by admitting 
that I do not know the details 
of the story, because the people 
concerned did not wish to talk 
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about it. I heard an outline 
from them, and obtained a 
little further information in 
India. I apologise to my friends 
if what I write is not strictly 
accurate, though it is, so far as 
I know, the truth. 

The man left his wife to 
carry on the work of the Mission, 
and made the journey of two 
hundred miles across the Hima- 
layas. When he arrived at the 
end of the motor road he 
learned that the lady he had 
come to meet was sick in 
hospital. It was then autumn. 
Once the winter snows began 
to fall it would be impossible 
for the man to get back to his 
wife. He waited. The lady 
grew better and left hospital ; 
but sickness is not the best 
prelude to a hard journey 
through the wilds. 

The autumn in that part of 
the hills is always brilliantly 
fine. The weather does not 
break immediately ; there are 
always signs before the winter 
snow begins to fall severely. 

That year the signs came 
early. The man saw them. 
The lady was still weak from 
her illness. He had a hard 
decision to make. He must 
get back to his wife before 
winter; but should he risk 
taking the lady too, or should 
he let her remain with friends 
near the hospital until the 
spring and come back for her 
then? There would be work 
for her in plenty that winter in 
his home over the Himalayas ; 
but should he risk her life by 
asking her to accompany him, 
for truly that was the problem. 
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In the lovely autumn weather 
he worried about the problem 
without mentioning it to the 
lady. He waited, hoping for a 
late winter. Then when the 
winter began to break early 
he knew that he must make 
a decision; and he thought 
that he should make it alone, 
because the lady had no idea of 
the conditions she would have 
to face. 

One morning he told her. She 
listened quietly while he said 
that she would have to wait 
until the spring, and that he 
would come back for her then. 
When he had finished there 
was silence. 

“No!” she said at length, 
“T am coming with you now. 
It is for me to make the decision. 
I know what I am going to do.”’ 

Next morning they started 
out for his home. They were 
able to ride ponies up the 
valley towards the pass. They 
hurried. The man feared for 
the lady’s strength, but she 
gave no sign that she was tired. 

After two days they reached 
the foot of the pass. There 
had already been a heavy fall 
of snow. It was snowing as 
they arrived at the Rest House. 

They had company: a dis- 
consolate party of traders were 
camped in the compound. The 
man talked with them. When 
he inquired about the weather 
they were gloomy. Winter had 
come, they said. They hoped 
to be able to get over the pass 
the next morning; their bag- 
gage ponies were laden with 
tins of paraffin, the last consign- 
ment that would be able to 
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cross the Himalayas that year. 
It was urgently required. If 
at all possible they intended to 
force the pass the next morning. 
The man said he would accom- 
pany them. 

Snow fell heavily all night, 
piling up fast over the valley 
and in the gorge of the pass. 

By morning more travellers 
had arrived. It was a cavalcade 
of some twenty men and fifty 
ponies which finally set out. 

Whether it was light or dark 
when they went up the gorge 
I cannot say. I imagine that 
fear of avalanches made them 
go up in the darkness, groping 
through soft new-fallen snow 
into which they must have sunk 
deeply, feeling their way 
through a haze of snow-flakes. 

I now know that the ponies 
could not climb the pass and 
had to turn back. To get them 
down again the traders had to 
remove their loads, but even 
so some of the ponies perished. 
When I passed that way in the 
early spring of the following 
year the melting snow was un- 
covering the bodies of animals 
which died on that eventful 
day; and the traders were 
waiting patiently at the foot 
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of the pass for the time when 
the tins of paraffin should be 
released from their winter 
resting-place. 

The man, the lady, and some 
hillmen went on when the 
traders were forced to turn 
back. They struggled through 
the many miles of snow. There 
was @ bitter wind, and one of 
the hillmen, who was insuffi- 
ciently clad, became badly frost- 
bitten. In spite of losing all 
his fingers he refused to remain 
with the man and the lady, 
and went to his own village. 
They never knew whether or 
not he arrived. 

The man and the lady reached 
the valley. Next summer the 
man went back over the pass 
and brought the other lady 
nurse home with him. 

There is no end to a story 
like this. So far as I know, 
my friends are still carrying on 
their work. I hope that they 
have not deserted their valley 
to give help in Europe. I like 
to remember them as I knew 
them, working quietly and hap- 
pily for good. I like to think 
of them as the happiest people 
I have known. Their life is a 
beacon to sanity. 
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PYTHONS. 


BY MR JUSTICE OSTLER. 


Ever since I read in the 
Jungle Books of the doughty 
help given by Kaa to Mowgli 
in several tight corners, I have 
had a kindly feeling for pythons. 
The sight of one fails to rouse 
in me that instinctive feeling 
of hostility and fear which the 
sight of a venomous snake 
invariably does. I have never 
had the slightest desire to kill 
@ python, and my only sensa- 
tion when I have seen one has 
been a feeling of fascinated 
and friendly interest. I have 
longed to be able to give it 
the master call, so that it 
would know we were of one 
blood and that it had met a 
friend. 

The python belongs to a 
family of snakes known as the 
Boids, of which there are nine 
species in the world, three in 
Africa and the other six in 
India, Malay, Indo-China, Sum- 
atra, Java, Borneo, New Guinea, 
and Australia. The boas of 
Central and South America, 
Madagascar, and parts of Poly- 
nesia, of which the anaconda 
is the largest species, belong 
to the same family, but to a 
different sub-family, distinguish- 
able by reason of their having 
one bone less in the head than 
the Boidew. There has been 
much argument about whether 
the anaconda or the python 
attains the larger size. The 
largest pythons are found in 


Malay and Indo-China. Auth- 
entic measurement of P. reti- 
culatus of thirty feet have been 
obtained there; but I believe 
that is the limit. I have read 
of a measurement of an 
anaconda, by a reliable field 
naturalist, of thirty-three feet, 
but nothing longer, and am 
inclined to think that if the 
anaconda wins it is not by 
much. The boa-constrictors of 
Central and South America, 
which are semi-arboreal in habit, 
are definitely smaller than either 
the python or anaconda. The 
common African rock python 
is smaller than his cousin from 
Malay. In Sir Andrew Smith’s 
‘ Zoology of South Africa ’ there 
is a record of one twenty-five 
feet long which the author 
personally measured. That is 
the record so far as I know. 
Fitzsimons never saw one over 
twenty feet in length. I never 
saw @ big one alive, but I have 
seen many skins of pythons 
killed by natives, and when- 
ever I saw a big one I made 
@ point of measuring it. The 
largest measured eighteen feet 
without the head, and most 
of them were from twelve to 
fourteen feet. The python, like 
the anaconda, is never found 
far from water, although, unlike 
the anaconda, it is semi-arboreal 
and spends much of its time 
climbing. But, like the ana- 
conda, it often lies in wait for 
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its prey submerged in a deep 
pool with its nostrils only above 
water. Fitzsimons on one oc- 
casion watched a duiker which 
was drinking at a forest pool 
being seized and killed by a 
python which was thus lying 
concealed in the pool. 

The constricting power of 
even a moderate-sized python 
is enormous—quite sufficient to 
crush @ man to death. A 
large python will crush and 
swallow a full-grown pig or a 
buck up to eighty pounds in 
weight, and before swallowing 
it will squeeze it into the shape 
of a sausage, breaking or dis- 
locating every bone in its body. 
But I have never yet heard or 
read of an authentic case of 
an unprovoked attack on a 
human being by a python. I 
know of several cases in which 
a python upon being stepped 
on or otherwise provoked has 
thrown its coils round the 

aggressor, but never with fatal 
results, or so a8 to inflict injury. 
Fitzsimons mentions @ case 
witnessed by him in which a 
Kaffir boy twelve years of 
age attacked a twelve - foot 
python with his knobkerrie. It 
got a grip of his leg with its 
tail, and instantly it threw a 
coil round his body. His cries 
brought swift help, and two 
men were able to unwind the 
snake and set him free. He 
was none the worse except for 
a fright and a bite on the 
shoulder. A Rhodesian friend 
of mine who now spends his 
summers in New Zealand was 
once training his pointer at 
Umtali, walking beside it while 
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it drew on to a bird. He was 
not watching his own footsteps 
and he stepped suddenly on a 
twelve-foot python, which in- 
stantly wound itself round him. 
He struggled to free himself, 
pushing it off with all his force. 
The dog at once left his point 
and buried his teeth in the 
snake. It immediately uncoiled 
itself from the man and wrapped 
itself round the dog, but before 
it could do any damage the 
master blew its head off with 
his shot-gun. On the other 
hand, I know of a number of 
cases in which a python has 
been trodden on _ without 
attempting to retaliate. The 
wife of an official I know was 
picking wild flowers among the 
long grass in a dambo. She 
trod on what she thought was 
a small log, and the next 
minute the ground seemed to 
heave and she was thrown 
on to her back. She had 
stepped on a large python, but 
it made off without any attempt 
at retaliation. On one occasion 
Fitzsimons stumbled unawares 
over @ large coiled python and 
fell among the coils, but it 
made off without attempting 
an attack. I am satisfied from 
my own experience that the 
python is not immune from the 
fear of man which all wild 
things evince, that it will, unless 
gorged with food, retreat before 
him, and that it never attacks 
man as its prey. 

No one knows the span of 
life of the python. They have 
been kept in captivity for long 
periods, and I know of a 
fairly large one having been 
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kept for twenty-five years 
without increasing greatly in 
size during that period, so 
that it is probable that they 
live to @ great age. Kipling 
thought so; for he makes Kaa 
speak of his age, but that was 


no more than a conjecture.- 


But the length of time that 
pythons can continue to exist 
without eating is amazing. It 
is @ common thing for them to 
refuse food for periods of from 
six months to a year, and 
it is on record that a large 
python was captured and kept 
in captivity for four and a 
half years before it could be 
induced to eat. Its long fast 
did it no harm. It is a common 
practice where pythons are kept 
in captivity to feed them arti- 
ficially, and this is often done 
at the London Zoo. When 
some ten pounds of raw meat 
have been forced down a 
python’s throat and gently 
worked down to its stomach a 
ligature must be tied between 
the meat and its mouth, other- 
wise it will disgorge its meal. 
Fitzsimons discovered that the 
secret of getting them to seize 
and kill their own prey, such 
as rabbits, guinea-pigs, rats, 
and fowls, was to keep them 
warm. When torpid with cold 
they seem to prefer to go 
hungry. But a python cannot 
live longer than a month or 
two without water, except in 
the winter, when it will coil 
up and le dormant for three 
or four months. While so 
hibernating it seems almost 
impossible to rouse it. On 
one occasion a rat was put into 
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the cage of a python at Port 
Elizabeth, in the hope that the 
snake, which had been lying 
coiled in a corner for two 
months, would be induced to 
kill and eat it. The python 
remained motionless and the 
rat showed no fear of it. When 
alarmed it would hide among 
its coils, and it would sit non- 
chalantly on top of them clean- 
ing its whiskers. The rat was 
fed and allowed to remain in 
the cage for a fortnight. But 
one morning it was found that 
the flesh had been eaten for 
several inches along the back 
of the snake near the tail, to 
such a depth as to expose many 
sections of the backbone. While 
the rat was making this hearty 
meal off the python it had 
apparently never moved. The 
rat was at once removed. Al- 
though the python had not 
tasted food for fourteen months, 
this extensive wound healed 
up completely and a new skin 
grew over it. 

The python is unique among 
snakes in still retaining visible 
traces of the hind-legs its 
remote ancestors walked on in 
the days when they were lizards. 
The legs have gradually 
atrophied through disuse, but 
two horny spurs project on 
the underside near the vent, 
which are all that remain of 
former claws, and internally 
a portion of the pelvis bones 
still remains. The spurs are 
still of some use in gripping 
rough surfaces, and thus in 
assisting the reptile to crawl. 
I have never been able to get 
a sight of the rudimentary toes 
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of a live python, but have never 
failed to observe them when 
examining a skin. 

One of the most extraordinary 
things about the python is the 
manner in which not only its 
skin but its bones and muscles 
will stretch to accommodate a 
large meal. One would think 
it impossible that it could open 
its jaws wide enough to begin 
the process of swallowing a 
full-grown pig or an eighty- 
pound duiker, even though con- 
stricted and elongated into the 
shape of a sausage. The dia- 
meter of such a beast must 
still be at least double that of 
the python at its thickest part. 
But it can unhinge its lower 
jaw so that its mouth will 
gape like an open sack. Then, 
with the plentiful aid of saliva 
to overcome friction, it seizes 
the body with the recurved 
teeth of first one jaw and 
then the other, and by a series 
of mighty gulps slowly forces 
the mass down its extended 
gullet. It takes from one to 
two hours for a python to 
swallow a duiker, and another 
hour or two for the meal to 
work along the body to its 
final resting- place in the 
stomach, where it is slowly 
digested, the process taking as 
long as @ month. When first 
swallowed the buck makes a 
bulge for three feet of the snake’s 
length much more than double 
its normal girth. What is more 
remarkable still, a python is 
careless about which end it 
starts on in the swallowing 
process. Even with a horned 
animal it will often commence 
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at the tail end, and will swallow 


the head last. Pythons have 
frequently been found with a 
duiker inside them and its horns 
poking an inch or two through 
the skin. Nor does such an 
accident cause the snake much 
inconvenience. So powerful are 
its digestive juices that they 
will eat away the bases of the 
horns inside its stomach; the 
points of the horns will eventu- 
ally drop out and the wounds 
heal without any complications 
such as blood poisoning or 
peritonitis. 

The natives of Central Africa, 
when a python is killed that has 
recently swallowed a buck, will 
not only eat the snake, but will 
cut out and eat the buck with 
relish. I never could bring 
myself to try python steaks, 
but I can say that when 
cooked they look and smell like 
good food. It is sometimes 
thought that the python before 
swallowing its prey covers it 
all over with saliva; but that 
is not so. It produces enough 
saliva in the swallowing process 
to cover that part just ahead 
of its jaws which it is about 
to engulf. 

The python is oviparous— 
that is to say, it lays eggs 
from which its young are 
hatched. Its eggs have a soft 
but tough dirty white skin and 
are about the size of a goose 
egg. It lays as many as fifty 
at a time, and is almost unique 
among snakes in that it has 
sufficient motherly instinct to 
incubate its young. It coils 
round the eggs to give them its 
protection and the heat of its 
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body, which cannot be very 
much; for it is a cold-blooded 
animal keeping about the tem- 
perature of the surrounding air. 
But it is said that by some 
mysterious process the tem- 
perature of the blood of a 
python while incubating its 
eggs is raised. I do not know 
how scientific men discovered 
that fact, though I am willing to 
take their word for it. But 
the parental instinct cannot be 
strong. As soon as the eggs 
are hatched the mother callously 
deserts her young. She goes 
off on her own concerns, and 
they are left without the 
slightest help but their inborn 
instincts to fend for themselves. 
I was taken last year in Queens- 
land to see a python incubating 
its eggs. It had chosen a dry 
recess under an overhanging 
stump in the open, but close 
to the edge of the forest. 
Unfortunately I arrived a few 
hours too late. When I got 
there all the eggs—about twenty 
—had been hatched, and not 
only the mother but all the 
young had gone. Though we 
searched about in the vicinity 
for some time we could not find 
one. The young python when 
it first emerges from its egg is 
about three feet in length. 
Curious as it may seem, there 
is an authentic instance of a 
python becoming drunk. An 
eighteen-foot specimen was cap- 
tured in Natal and put into a 
sack. The sack was placed 
for the night in a laboratory 
which contained hundreds of 
jars of snakes immersed in 
methylated spirits. But the 


sack was insecurely tied, and 
in the night the snake got out 
of it and began to explore 
the shelves seeking some means 
of escape. In doing so it 
pushed dozens of jars on to the 
floor, where they broke, re- 
leasing gallons of spirit. This 
created such concentrated alco- 
holic fumes in the closed room 
that the snake breathed suffi- 
cient to absorb a large dose of 
alcohol, and its capture, which 
it was thought might be diffi- 
cult, turned out to be an easy 
matter, for it was as drunk as 
the proverbial fiddler. It re- 
covered, and suffered no ill 
effects from its spree. 

A python can stand a hard 
knock on its body without ill 
effect. One night in 1935 at 
Abercorn in Northern Rhodesia 
@ friend of mine was returning 
to his home driving a Baby 
Austin. The road was good, 
and he was travelling at thirty- 
five miles an hour when, as he 
rounded a bend, his lights 
picked up an object like a 
town water-pipe lying across 
the road, which he at once 
realised was a python. The 
road was fourteen feet wide, 
and the reptile extended across 
it, its two ends being hidden 
in the long grass bordering each 
side. There was no time to 
stop, so he put the car at the 
hurdle, stepped on the acceler- 
ator, and hit it with a thud, 
jumping two feet in the air. 
He did not stop to give his 
number or to offer assistance. 
He said it was a very big 
python, and he was not sure 
that it would not try to embrace 
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the Baby. But he went back 
the next morning and searched 
diligently about without being 
able to find it. It had not been 
too much hurt to make off. 
When I told that tale to a 
friend in Tanganyika he said 
that he had run over a python 
in a two-ton truck, and it 
had made off apparently none 
the worse. 

I have not seen the Indian 
or Malayan python, except in 
captivity, but I have seen two 
of the three species which in- 
habit Australia. The largest 
species of python in Australia 
is P. amythistinus, so called 
because of the preponderance 
of purple patches in the pattern 
of its skin, which is much 
darker than that of the African 
python, but very handsome. 
This species grows to a large 
size, and I have seen several 
well over twenty feet in length, 
but it is distinctly slimmer in 
the body, and, length for length, 
would weigh less than the 
African python. It is always 
found near water, but only in 
the heavy tropical forest of 
North Queensland, and it is 
an expert tree climber. The 
species is also found in New 
Guinea. In fact there is a great 
similarity in the fauna and 
flora of New Guinea and North- 
ern Queensland, a clear indica- 
tion that there was in the not 
remote past a land bridge 
connecting the two countries. 

Last year I spent some days 
in @ guest-house at Lake 
Barrine, one of the show places 
of Northern Queensland. The 
lake occupies the site of an 
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ancient extinct crater on the 
plateau behind Cairns. It is 
circular in shape and about a 
mile and a half across. It is 
situated within the tropics, 
being only fifteen degrees south 
of the Line. It is also in the 
coastal rain belt. The South- 
east trade winds press their 
moisture-laden clouds against 
the mountainous edge of the 
plateau, and cause an abundant 
precipitation of rain, which 
gradually diminishes the farther 
one travels inland. For thirty 
miles from the seaward edge of 
the plateau the moisture and 
good volcanic soil have created 
@ magnificent tropical rain forest 
containing giant timber trees 
and @ riot of undergrowth equal 
to anything in the Belgian 
Congo. The drought-resisting 
eucalyptus is entirely absent 
from this belt. It has a flora 
quite distinct from that in any 
other part of Australia. The 
banks of the lake are steep, and 
the waters are deep and clear. 
They are so sheltered by the 
sombre forest that their surface 
is seldom ruffled by wind. They 
take their colour from the dark 
green of the forest which sur- 
rounds them, and reflect it in 
their smooth surface. The lake 
and the surrounding bush are 
@ sanctuary for wild life. The 
water is the resting-place of 
numerous water-fowl, duck of 
several species and coot, and 
the forest is brightened by the 
song of the wild birds. The 
shy platypus makes its home 
on the lake shores, and every 
out -jutting log is occupied 
by a water monitor, a lizard 
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which grows to five feet in 
length. Luckily there are no 
crocodiles, and swimming is 
safe in the cool water. 

The guest-house was run by 
a@ man of great natural charm, 
@ surveyor by profession who 
had spent all his life in the 
wilds. He was a man with an 
inquiring and scientific turn 
of mind who knew every tree 
and shrub and beast and bird 
in the forest, and at the same 
time he was bubbling over with 
high spirits and fun, a good 
listener but also a born racon- 
teur, and withal he had the 
outlook on life of a boy. I 
found him a man after my own 
heart, and when he discovered 
that I was interested in wild 
things he set himself out to 
show me all he could. I will 
call him C. I had not been 
there an hour before he said, 
“ Jump into the launch and I 
will show you something that 
will interest you.’’ We started 
at slow speed and with muffled 
engine round the edge of the 
lake. The wild duck were so 
tame that they merely swam 
aside to let us pass. The 
monitors gazed at us with 
unwinking eyes till we could 
almost touch them, when they 
flopped into the water and we 
could watch them swimming in 
the clear depths. Then we 
turned into a little bay, and he 
stopped the engine and allowed 
the boat to drift slowly forward. 
At the end of the bay on some 
flattened rushes at the edge 
of the water lay a huge python. 
He was not coiled but merely 
bent in the middle like a hair- 
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pin. He had recently changed 
his skin, and the diamond- 
shaped purple patches glowed 
as though burnished. The rep- 
tile took no notice of us till 
the boat’s prow touched the 
shore within a yard of him. 
Then he slowly began to move, 
seeming to pour himself over 
the ground, and gradually dis- 
appeared among the heavy 
foliage. He moved so slowly 
that I had a good opportunity 
of measuring his length by 
eye, and I afterwards measured 
roughly the space he was occu- 
pying before he moved. I 
made the length twenty-three 
feet, but C. thought it was at 
least twenty-five. He told me 
it was @ male, distinguishable 
by reason of having a larger and 
heavier head than the female. 
The engine was started again 
and we headed across the bay 
to another patch of rushes. 
On it arranged in neat coils 
was another large python. It 
made no move until the boat 
was within twenty-five feet, 
when it raised its head and four 
feet of its body and gazed 
fixedly at us. I noticed that 
its head was smaller than that 
of the other, and it was pro- 
nounced by C. to be a female. 
I noticed also that its eyes 
were grey. As we approached, 
it lowered its head and began 
slowly to retreat. About twelve 
feet of it had uncoiled and 
pushed into the tangled vege- 
tation, when ©. leaned over 
and with a mighty heave lifted 
the last six feet of it into the 
boat. The reptile took no 
steps to resent this liberty, but 
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slowly continued to retreat, 
and as it drew away C. took 
@ good grip of its tail and 
started to pull. But the snake 
was too strong for him. It 
first dragged the boat till its 
bows grounded, and _ then, 
though C. pulled with all his 
strength, it gradually made off, 
till at last he had to let go in 
order to prevent himself from 
being pulled out of the boat. 
My wife, who was a passenger, 
did not appreciate this prank 
and thought it prudent to 
retreat to the stern of the boat. 
I had time to make a long 
shot with a movie camera, and 
then I put the camera down 
and joined in the tug-of-war. 
I caught hold of the end of the 
tail, which came to a sharp 
point. The scales were rough 
enough to enable me to get a 
good grip, but the tail imme- 
diately bent round and gripped 
my hand with such prehensile 
force that I had to use all my 
strength to get it free. The 
tractive power of the reptile 
was remarkable. It would 
stretch out its foremost half, 
take a grip with its underneath 
plates, and one could see the 
muscles bunch under the skin 
as it put forth all its strength. 
Its tail was so stretched that I 
expected every moment to see 
it part company like a lizard’s, 
but it stood the strain. The 
place where the body ended 
and the tail began was very 
noticeable because of the sharp 
diminution of girth. I have 
had several chances, but have 
never been game to pull a 
python’s tail, though Gordon 
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Cumming, as he tells in ‘ The 
Lion Hunter,’ made nothing of 
it. I asked C. if there was not 
a risk of the snake lashing back 
and throwing its coils round 
him. He said that this very 
thing had happened to him 
only a month before, and before 
he could do anything the python 
had thrown a coil round his 
neck and had immediately 
begun to squeeze him. He 
jumped overboard taking it 
with him, and it then uncoiled 
and swam off. Ever since that 
experience C. had been careful 
not to catch hold of a python’s 
tail unless the front half of it 
had crawled under an inter- 
vening branch, so that it could 
not lash back. 

The boat was started again, 
and proceeding round the edge 
of the lake we reached a place 
where a giant fig tree had 
dropped from its branches over- 
hanging the water roots which 
had struck into the bed of the 
lake, and grown into great 
trunks. Between them and 
the shore was @ green tunnel 
into which the boat was steered. 
Gorgeous white and yellow 
orchids hung in clusters from 
peaty masses of humus accumu- 
lated among the branches, but 
one such lump some five feet 
above the water was worn 
smooth and bare of flowers. 
It was the roosting-place of yet 
another python, but it was not 
at home. Then my wife gave 
@ startled exclamation, and, 
following her gaze, I saw the 
reptile coiled among the 
branches only six feet above 
her head—a big one, too, al- 
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than the other two. It never 
moved and took no notice of 
us. It was apparently asleep. 
C. was all for stirring it up, 
but my wife demurred, especi- 
ally when he said he had once 
pulled it into the boat among 
three or four passengers, who 
had given it as wide a berth 
as possible while it slowly un- 
coiled and slid over the side 
into the water. 

I saw those pythons and 
others every morning there- 
after while we remained at 
Lake Barrine. One day I 
saw a8 many as five. It was 
the winter season and the 
elevation was 2500 feet, so, al- 
though in the tropics, the nights 
and mornings were cold. The 
pythons were all on the south 
side of the lake, and they 
sought the open lake-side in 
order to warm themselves in 
the sun. In the hot weather 
they are never found on the 
lake shore or in the open; 
they retreat to the thickest 
part of the forest, and there 
watch the game trails for their 
prey—wallabies, tree-climbing 
kangaroos, and scrub-turkeys. 
The cassowary is common in 
the forest, but he is a large and 
powerful bird, heavier than an 
emu, and well able to defend 
himself with beak and claw. 
I think a full-grown one would 
be safe from attack by the 
python. 

It was obvious that none of 
the pythons which I saw had 
indulged in a recent meal, 
They are apparently too torpid 
with cold to hunt in the winter 
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season. But even the cold- 
blooded python feels the urge 
of spring within him. C. told 
me that one spring morning 
he sat in his boat and watched 
at close quarters an homeric 
fight between two large pythons. 
They dealt each other mighty 
blows with their blunt noses 
propelled by five feet of body, 
bit each other, holding on with 
their sharp recurved teeth, and 
each tried his best to get his 
coils round his opponent. But 
except for the noise of the 
thumping and thrashing of their 
heavy bodies they fought 
silently, and it seems that the 
python is incapable of emitting 
any sound beyond a hiss. While 
they fought there lay close by 
a third python, evidently a 
female, comfortably coiled with 
its head resting on a coil steadily 
watching the fray. It was 
clearly a case of ‘all for the 
sake of Eliza.’ The fight raged 
for twenty minutes, and then 
one of the combatants decided 
that it had had enough. It 
slid into the lake and swam 
off with its head and a foot of 
neck above the water, leaving 
the victor to lick his wounds 
and, claim his reward. I should 
imagine that not many persons 
have been fortunate enough to 
see such a fight, for I have 
never read @ description of any 
such occurrence. Sir Percy 
Jackson in his fascinating book 
mentions a fight of which he 
observed the signs between a 
python and a small crocodile, 
the cause of hostilities being 
unknown. It would have been 
interesting to see the start of 
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that fight and to discover 
whether the crocodile thought 
to make a meal of the python 
or whether the python liked 
the look of the crocodile. Its 
shape would be suitable, but 
it would surely prove somewhat 
‘knubbly.’ But the python 
never got so far as trying, for 
neither succeeded in killing the 
other. The python generally 
appears to know just what he 
can tackle with impunity, and 
apparently leaves the more 
formidable carnivora severely 
alone. <A friend once described 
to me his finding in the bush 
at Tanganyika a freshly killed 
python and near-by the dead 
and crushed body of a baboon. 
The python was badly torn and 
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bitten. The story he read from 
these signs was that the python 
had seized the ape, which had 
screamed while being crushed, 
and that the troop to which 
it belonged had made a massed 
attack, killing the python, but 
too late to save their brother. 

That story would seem to 
throw at least some doubt 
upon the truth of Kaa’s mes- 
meric victory over the bandur- 
log at Cold Lairs. The python 
seems to have had no success 
in hypnotising the baboons. 
But whether or no, and what- 
ever the strength of the evidence 
to the contrary, I am so firm 
an admirer of Kaa and of his 
creator, that I am quite pre- 
pared to accept their word for it. 
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WATER. 


BY MAJOR C. 8. JARVIS. 


THE title of this article may 
be somewhat insipid and unin- 
spiring, but it has the virtue 
of being an adequate descrip- 
tion of the contents, for this 
paper is about water and noth- 
ing else. It is admitted that 
there is nothing very exciting 
about a jug of cold water run 
out of a tap or poured into a 
radiator, but, when one comes 
to deal with the element on a 
larger scale and in its natural 
state, it provides a variety of 
excitements and surprises, and 
some of these are most dis- 
concerting. The trouble about 
water is that there never seems 
to be any happy medium with 
it ; there is either far too much 
or far too little. One may 
read in one’s morning paper on 
the same day of thousands of 
sheep dying from thirst in 
Australia after a two-years’ 
drought, and in the next column 
find an account of a Kansas 
farmer being washed out of the 
top storey of his house by a 
Missouri flood. Also water 
hates to be controlled ; it likes 
to go its own sweet way. If 
one is a qualified water engineer 
and has learned all the formulas 
governing the secrets of water ; 
the downward thrust of its 
weight when confined in a tank, 
the degree of pressure it can 
exert against a dam, and the 
height to which it can be raised 
by various types of pumps, 


dealing with it is more or less 
shorn of its excitements for 
one has taken a mathematical 
advantage of the liquid’s hidden 
resources ; but even when it 
is controlled and manipulated 
by an expert it has frequently 
an unexpected trump card, or 
rather the Joker, up its sleeve. 

One way and another I seem 
to have had quite a lot to do 
with water. For eighteen years 
in the deserts of Egypt I never 
had enough, and I dug for it, 
divined for it, made dams to 
hold it, channels in which to 
run it, and installed pumps to 
lift it. Since I retired to 
England I seem to have spent 
my entire time trying to get 
rid of it, and have had just 
as much work making drains, 
sumps, and pipe-lines to dispose 
of the surplus as I had in the 
past to obtain a small supply. 
This, however, merely goes to 
prove the soundness of the 
theory of relativity. The tiny 
brook, that in Britain is merely 
@ nuisance to be run off the 
land into a ditch as expedi- 
tiously as possible, would be 
in the East a priceless boon 
meaning life and prosperity to 
a community of several hundred 
souls. In the Bible and in 
many old Arabian books Dam- 
ascus is mentioned as being the 
most wonderful city in the 
world, “The city of praise: 
the city of my joy.” Actually 
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there is nothing very wonderful 
about Damascus or its setting 
beyond the fact that the two 
rivers, Abana and Pharphar, 
practically meet in the city and 
then spread out across the 
desert, providing irrigation for 
many square miles of orchard 
and corn land before disappear- 
ing into the sands of Syria. 
The popularity of Damascus 
was due entirely to its abundant 
supply of flowing sweet water, 
which was remarkable in the 
eyes of scribes accustomed only 
to brackish wells and stagnant 
tanks. 

It is marvellous to see in the 
rugged hillsides of Palestine, 
Syria, or Trans-Jordan how 
some tiny mountain stream is 
brought by means of small 
earth channels from the rocky 
heights above to every tiny 
plot of flat land on its course 
where a few vegetables and 
fruit trees can find roots. The 
greatest ingenuity is shown in 
maintaining the level, with just 
the correct amount of fall to 
enable the water to run quickly, 
but not too quickly ; and where 
@ salient in the form of a gorge 
occurs in the hillside the little 
channel runs into it, crossing 
it at some spot possibly three 
hundred yards away, to re- 
appear on the opposite side 
still maintaining its even flow. 
There is nothing very modern 
in these primitive water 
channels, and one must remem- 
ber that the levels which seem 
80 marvellous have been arrived 
at by the system of trial and 
error Over a period of possibly 
three thousand years or more. 
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Long stretches of them are 
washed away with every rain- 
storm during the winter months 
to be rebuilt immediately the 
dry spell sets in, and in many 
places the water flows through a 
channel cut in the natural rock 
or runs along a miniature 
aqueduct of solid stone and 
cement ; but constructions such 
as these are not modern; for 
they are the indestructible rem- 
nants of a well-designed system 
of irrigation dating back to the 
days of the Romans. The 
point to remember, however, 
is that the tiny stream, on 
the conservation of which hun- 
dreds of thousands have toiled 
their lives away during the 
generations, would be merely 
@ road-damaging, water-logging 
nuisance in Great Britain, and 
our farmers and road engineers 
would shove it into pipes and 
run it straight to the nearest 
river to get rid of it. 

It is, however, not my in- 
tention to write a treatise on 
the various irrigation systems 
of the Middle East, but rather 
to describe my own amateurish 
struggles to obtain a sufficiency 
of water to fill my morning 
bath, and when this was accom- 
plished to run any surplus there 
might be on to the land for 
the sake of vegetables and 
fruit. At my first station, 
Ikingi Mariut, in the eastern 
portion of the Libyan Desert, 
I had a small one-storeyed 
bungalow set in the midst of 
@ treeless waste of clay and 
gravel, and in the enclosure, 
which was a garden two thou- 
sand years ago, as was indicated 
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by fallen stone walls, there was 
a Roman well. This well had 
plenty of water of sorts at the 
bottom, but it lay over thirty 
feet down and there was no 
pump or contrivance for lifting 
it. In those primitive days a 
desert official was left very 
much to his own devices, the 
theory being that if he could 
not manage to look after him- 
self in the waste-places of the 
earth he had better find some 
employment where life was 
easier. This may sound a 
ruthless theory, but there is 
much to recommend it. 

At Ikingi the water difficulty 
was solved by my orderly, 
Mabruk (the Arabic word for 
‘ Congratulations ’), a Sudanese 
corporal in the police force. 
He was not a very large 
man, but he had a compelling 
and propelling way with him 
when dealing with prisoners, 
and he had the loudest voice 
I have ever heard. His chief 
attribute as far as I was con- 
cerned lay in the fact that he 
was @ black ‘Mr Middleton,’ 
and to him life without a 
garden owas inconceivable. 
Wherever he might be stationed 
in the desert he contrived some 
tiny patch surrounded by thorn 
bushes, in which he grew a 
few elongated radishes, a tomato 
plant or two, and possibly a 
red-hot pepper that were kept 
alive by draughts from his 
water bottle. : 

Mabruk dealt with the irriga- 
tion question at Ikingi by the 
very primitive and Oriental 
method of hauling it to the 
surface in buckets and deposit- 
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ing it at the top in the old 
Roman cistern. All day long 
he exhorted the prison gang 
with raucous yells to haul, and 
haul more rapidly, and at 5 p.m. 
in the evening the raucous yells 
became one long sustained 
scream when the precious stored 
water was run through the 
irrigation channels to the small 
garden below. We solved the 
water problem at Ikingi, but 
I could not help the feeling 
that the general principle was 
uneconomical and, but for a 
generous supply of prisoners 
and a most exceptional insti- 
gating force in the form of 
Mabruk, it would have been a 
failure. 

In Sinai we had the water 
difficulty in many forms, and 
although in a wet winter 
every wadi, or torrent bed, 
was @ roaring yellow flood on 
several occasions during the 
rainy months, this did noth- 
ing to remedy the general 
shortage during the summer. 
The big Wadi El Arish, the 
Biblical river of Egypt, used 
sometimes to come down as 
wide as the Thames at Rich- 
mond, and there was always the 
attractive prospect of damming 
it at some suitable spot and 
holding back sufficient water 
for extensive irrigation. There 
were several drawbacks to the 
scheme, such as rapid evapora- 
tion, soakage, and the excessive 
cost of the undertaking, which 
woald be out of all proportion 
to the value of the land to be 
irrigated and the number of 
people who would benefit by 
it. I estimated that a dam, 
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strong enough to stand up to 
some of the enormous floods 
we experienced, would have 
to be about one-third the size 
and strength of the great 
Assuan barrage which cost the 
Egyptian Government the best 
part of a million pounds. 

To obtain some idea of what 
the soakage and evaporation 
would be I made a temporary 
dam of earth reinforced with 
stakes and scrub bushes, and 
was lucky enough at the end of 
the winter to get just the right 
sized flood to fill it and no more. 
A big rush of water would have 
swept away the whole of my 
construction in half a minute, 
but this obliging flood, which 
came down unexpectedly owing 
to some local cloudburst miles 
away in the desert, just filled 
it to the brim and then ceased 
to flow. The first indication I 
had of the presence of water 
was a flight of pintail duck 
disporting themselves in the 
distance over what I imagined 
to be barren sandy desert, but 
on investigation I found a lake 
over a mile long and some hun- 
dred yards wide which was liter- 
ally covered with duck of half 
a dozen different varieties. This 
afforded proof that during the 
migration season the duck 
travelling homewards to North- 
ern Europe do not all fly up the 
Nile Valley following the water 
a8 was originally supposed, but 
that quite a considerable 
number take a direct route 
across the desert. 

My pool of water lasted three 
months before it evaporated 
and soaked away entirely, and 
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during that time I had some 
excellent bags of teal, widgeon, 
mallard and pintail whilst the 
grazing and wild animals used 
it as a watering-place. After 
the water disappeared the local 
Arabs came down and grew 
water-melons of incredible size 
in the half-dried mud, which 
the gazelle and foxes of the 
desert ate with avidity. One 
way and another the dam 
appeared to have been a great 
success, for it met with the 
approval of all the denizens 
of the desert. The following 
year, however, there came down 
a mighty flood, which I watched 
from my house some ten miles 
below the dam. Suddenly the 
roar of rushing water increased 
in volume of sound, and I saw 
Sweeping down on top of the 
flood a surging, tossing yellow 
wall some five feet high, and I 
knew that my dam was gone. 

The second dam I made was 
@ cement and stone construc- 
tion, which was intended to be 
permanent. This was built 
across the mouth of a narrow 
gorge in the shoulder of a 
mountain, and the idea was to 
form a permanent watering- 
place for the nomad Arabs who 
cultivated a large amount of 
barley in the area. The nearest 
well to the cultivation was some 
six miles away, and, though 
this distance did not worry 
the lordly Bedouin at all, it 
was a cause of complaint on 
the part of their wives and 
daughters, who had to walk 
that distance (and back) with 
pots on their heads. 

The scheme appeared to be 
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perfectly sound; for the dam 
was built on a solid foundation 
of rock and reinforced with 
lengths of railway metal; the 
situation was suitable, as every 
local rainstorm appeared to 
concentrate on the spot; and 
when the dam filled it would 
hold back within the mountain- 
side @ pool of water fifteen feet 
deep and about ten acres in 
extent. This was the general 
theory, but things did not 
happen that way at all, because 
for the next three years not a 
drop of rain fell in that particular 
watershed. Three miles to the 
north raging floods would sweep 
away yards of the motor road 
and the same thing would occur 
to the south, but my particular 
gorge escaped it all and remained 
dry and arid with the dam 
standing as a useless monument 
to wasted endeavour. 

Then one year, when I had 
begun to think I had put the 
black curse of drought on the 
area for all time, the rain made 
a mistake and fell heavily all 
over the mountain, and the dam 
filled to the brim and, what was 
still more remarkable, stood 
the strain. I went down 
specially to gloat over my 
success, and saw as I had hoped 
a huge stretch of deep water, 
at which the nomads would 
obtain their supplies for months 
to come ; for the whole depres- 
sion behind was filled and the 
water was lapping over the sill. 
The Arabs came up and thanked 
me__ effusively. “ Wallahi ! 
never in the lifetime of man 
has such a water supply been 
created, and no other man could 
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have done it!’ I accepted 
their flattery with becoming 
modesty, and then at the height 
of the congratulations and 
adulations I noticed something 
which caused a moment’s un- 
certainty, a sort of catch at 
the heart-strings. I watched, 
and the uncertainty became a 
reality. In ten minutes the 
level of the water had dropped ; 
it was no longer lapping over 
the sill of the dam, but was 
two inches below. We waited 
half an hour, and the con- 
gratulations turned. to conso- 
lations. ‘ After all, if we have 
only one foot of water it is 
better than nothing.”’ But 
unfortunately they did not get 
one foot; for in twenty-four 
hours the dam was dry and 
not one drop remained. The 
explanation was quite simple, 
and I suppose any qualified 
engineer or geologist would have 
foreseen it. The rocky sides 
of the mountain at this spot 
had a sharp downward tilt, and 
the whole of my carefully stored 
water had run away to the 
bowels of the earth through 
the cracks in the strata. 

In justification to myself I 
must explain that not all my 
efforts to conserve water were 
conspicuous failures; for some 
of the dams I constructed were 
@ success or had only minor 
defects; there were well-bores 
that exceeded expectations, and 
repairs to Roman works that 
made them as sound as they 
had been when the original 
masons completed their task, 
and one cannot hope for any- 
thing better than that. There 
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is, however, nothing very ex- 
citing about an enterprise that 
succeeds for the first time of 
asking, and that is why I am 
recording only those occasions 
when the surprise factor played 
its part. 

In the days when the Romans 
exploited North-eastern Sinai 
far more extensively than is the 
case today, they had a system 
of storing water in underground 
cisterns carved out of solid 
rock which the Arabs call 
harabas. These cisterns, which 
are of vast. size, fill up during 
the rain in the winter, and, 
being immune from both soak- 
age and evaporation, the water 
remains in them for a year or 
more, according to the demands 
made upon the supply. In the 
course of centuries they have 
all become filled to the top with 
silt, but repairing them did not 
consist solely of removing the 
rubbish ; for it was discovered 
that most of them had developed 
slight cracks owing to shifting 
of the strata caused by earth 
tremors. 

There was a particularly 
large one on the main track 
across Sinai that we cleaned 
out and repaired thoroughly by 
carefully sealing up all the 
cracks with cement. In the 
floor of this cistern was a large 
circular hole where the weight 
of water had broken away the 
solid rock, and this hole we filled 
with solid concrete. Then the 
rains came, filled the vast 
haraba to the brim—it was 
sixty feet by sixty feet and 
twenty feet deep—and to cele- 
brate the occasion I presented 
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a fruit garden to an old Arab 
who had an encampment near 
by. We fenced an acre of land 
with wire and put in it a 
hundred selected trees of fig, 
olive, vine and apricot. The 
work was completed, the last 
tree planted, and the workmen 
had gone to the haraba with 
buckets to carry out the first 
watering. 

I saw them pause and start 
an argument at the entrance, 
raising their hands in expostula- 
tion, and I asked the old Arab 
what was wrong. 

“They say they can’t get 
the water, Effendim,”’ he replied 
with a sunny smile. 

“Why not ? ” 

“They say there isn’t any 
because the haraba is empty.” 

It was. While we were toiling 
in the garden the weight of 
water had suddenly pushed 
down my solid block of concrete 
filling of the hole in the bottom, 
as one pushes a badly fitting 
cork into a bottle inadvertently 
by pressing too hard with the 
corkscrew, and the whole con- 
tents of the cistern had swirled 
away merrily to the bowels of 
the earth. The only person 
present who was in no way 
disconcerted. by this terrible 
disaster was the old Arab. His 
rugged brown face was wreathed 
in happy smiles and I guessed 
the reason; he was congratu- 
lating himself on the fact that 
he would not have to toil with 
buckets all the summer watering 
the trees that I had forced upon 
him, and he won all along the 
line; for, rather than lose the 
orchard now that it was planted, 
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I went to the expense, or rather 
the Government did, of sending 
a water tank lorry there every 
fortnight. He only escaped 
the burden for one year, how- 
ever ; for when the haraba was 
repaired for the second time 
the concrete was reinforced with 
iron bars and they stood the 
strain. 

My next exploit concerned a 
well I dug about three miles 
from El Arish, and the site 
was selected with considerable 
care. I got a water diviner to 
walk over the spot with a twig, 
and he stated he had obtained 
positive results. I may say he 
was not a professional diviner : 
his calling was that of railway 
engineer, and he took up search- 
ing for water as a hobby and 
to oblige. I also used a divining 
instrument resembling a baro- 
meter, the needle of which was 
supposed to be dragged away 
from the zero when the 
apparatus was placed over 
water. This mechanical diviner 
was even more enthusiastic than 
the human one, and the needle 
waggled so furiously that I 
expected confidently to strike 
an underground river. 

The well when constructed 
was six feet wide, and at a 
depth of thirty feet we struck 
water. We went down through 
this strata until we had some 
nine feet of water at the 
bottom, and then I bought a 
very special pump. It was the 
centrifugal type worked by an 
8-H.P. engine at the top with 
a@ spindle revolving on its own 
axis and driving the pump, 
which was placed in the well 
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some six feet above water level. 
The point about the centrifugal 
type is that it is a system of 
vanes whirling round in a 
circular chamber, which drives 
up the water in far greater 
volume and at a far faster 
rate than the ordinary piston 
pump. As I wanted a lot of 
water flowing quickly to irrigate 
a large orchard, it seemed to 
be the ideal type of pump for 
the job. 

The usual large concourse of 
people turned up to see the 
new installation work. It is 
remarkable how I manage to 
draw big and _ enthusiastic 
crowds of onlookers when I 
am about to be discomfited. 
The engine started with a hearty 
sustained roar, the mechanic 
quickened up the stroke, slipped 
in the gear, and the spindle 
began to revolve furiously. 
Then there was a deep guttural 
‘* Allah !”’ from the crowd as a 
four-inch jet of water shot in 
a solid cone some ten yards 
from the mouth of the delivery 
pipe. It was a most unqualified 
success; for the supply of water, 
considering the size of the well, 
was stupendous. In fact it 
was so stupendous that, real- 
ising my luck with water, I 
felt a slight misgiving whether 
the well would stand it, and 
at that moment it happened. 
The pipe gave a gurgle and 
splutter, the wonderful four- 
inch jet shrank to a tiny trickle, 
and then ceased to flow alto- 
gether. We had pumped the 
well dry in two minutes, and 
experiments later proved that 
the only method of working this 
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greedy centrifugal was to allow 
the well to stand for two hours 
and refill, and then pump out 
the accumulated supply in a 
matter of a hundred seconds. 
This, of course, was uneconomi- 
cal and impracticable, and it 
was removed to make way for 
a slow-working windmill. So 
far as I know the centrifugal 
is still waiting in store until 
some supply in arid Sinai is 
found that is worthy of its 
mettle. Unless they strike 
something in the nature of a 
second Nile or deep - flowing 
Danube it seems that it will 
remain permanently on _ the 
unemployed list. 

It was in the oases of the 
Libyan Desert where I had 
most to do with water, for here 
I was faced with its problems 
all day and every day; in 
fact I was never allowed to 
forget it. We dug for it, we 
drained it away, we put oil 
on it, we taxed it, and always 
the people fought about it. In 
this spot they fought because 
the family on the adjoining 
plot took more than their fair 
share, and their own land was 
parched in consequence; in 
that spot they fought because 
the family on the adjoining 
plot took less than their fair 
share, and their own land was 
water-logged. A few miles away 
neither family had enough, and 
so they blamed the Government, 
and fought with the next village. 
One might say water gave 
everything in the oases except 
satisfaction ; but then we were 
@ peevish community, rotten 
with a thousand years of 
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endemic malaria, and this gives 
one a jaundiced outlook on life. 

These oases, of which there 
are five—Kharga, Dakhla, 
Baharia, Farafra and Siwa— 
lie in deep depressions in the 
high desert of Libya, and being 
only a few feet above sea level 
the water flows to the surface 
in artesian fashion if wells are 
bored. The depths to which 
one has to dig for water vary : 
in Kharga it averages three 
hundred feet ; in Dakhla some 
hundred feet less; whilst in 
the Baharia, where the artesian 
water only reaches the surface 
in certain spots, the foggara 
system is extensively employed. 
This consists of boring a well 
to water level and then leading 
it through a long subterranean 
chamber until it reaches a low- 
lying spot where it can be used 
for irrigation purposes. These 
stone-lined foggaras, which are 
common in all Saharan oases, 
date back to the days of the 
Romans, and some of them are 
over a mile in length. I dis- 
covered a disused one in the 
northern part of Kharga, and 
hoping to find water went up 
it for about a quarter of a 
mile looking for its source. 
It was a most unpleasant ex- 
perience; for there was only 
just enough room for me inside, 
and I had to share it with all 
the less attractive denizens of 
the oases—snakes, scorpions, 
bats and owls. In fact, I 
found almost everything in it 
except that for which I was 
searching, water. 

Practically all the wells ino 
Kharga and Dakhla are true 
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artesian; for the water comes 
bubbling to the surface from 
the depths of the earth and 
runs away in small streams to 
the orchards, the date groves, 
and the corn cultivation. A 
few of these wells date back 
to the time of the Persians, 
the majority to the Roman 
period, whilst a great number, 
more than was necessary, were 
bored in the middle of last 
century when a French engineer 
brought more or less modern 
plant to the oases. 

I have never felt very much 
ashamed of the various set- 
backs and disappointments I 
experienced with water in the 
oases ; for I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that it had pre- 
viously misled and defeated 
half a dozen water engineers, 
the same number of irrigation 
experts, a board of very astute 
financiers, and about twenty 
thousand shareholders. In the 
‘nineteen hundreds’ a Cor- 
poration was formed to exploit 
Kharga’s possibilities for corn, 
fruit, and cotton growing, and 
some thousands of acres of 
desert land were leased from 
the Government. A trial well 
was bored that yielded a won- 
derful flow of water, so work 
went ahead. A light railway 
to the Nile Valley was con- 
structed, substantial buildings 
and stores erected, and a series 
of artesian wells bored so that 
the whole area could be irrigated 
and put .under cultivation. 
Then things began to happen, 
and it transpired that the supply 
of artesian water was by no 
means so inexhaustible as had 


been assumed, but on the other 
hand quite limited. If a new 
well was bered within half a 
mile of another already con- 
structed it promptly drew off 
half the supply; and it was 
proved by the expensive method 
of trial and error that only 
one well could be bored in 
every square mile. Moreover, 
the wells the company made in 
the north of the oasis drew off 
the water from the age-old 
ones at Kharga village eight 
miles away, and this caused 
vociferous complaints. Lastly, 
the soil proved to be most 
unsuitable ; for there was much 
salt down below, and, shortly 
after the newly made gardens 
were irrigated, this salt rose 
to the surface and dried so 
that everything looked as if it 
were covered with hoar frost. 
After this discovery was made 
the company went into liqaida- 
tion. 

The first thing I was called 
upon to do in Kharga oasis 
was to take a hand in what 
was known as the great Ain 
Sheikh controversy. Ain Sheikh 
was an outsize in artesian wells 
and it functioned just outside 
the village in a very low-lying 
spot. Here around the source 
seepage from its too abundant 
waters formed one of the finest 
mosquito hatcheries in Africa ; 
it then continued its course, 
irrigating on its way several 
orchards that were already 
obtaining more water thaa they 
required from other wells ; and 
then it went on into the sand 
dunes where it formed two 
respectable-sized lakes, innumer- 
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able pools, and about a mile 
and a half of marsh. One way 
and another it was a pretty 
good effort for one well. 

I had instructions to inspect 
it and render a report on what 
should be done to remedy the 
evil. It struck me that my 
opinion was unlikely to be very 
valuable, because it was the first 
artesian well I had ever seen, 
and on looking at its surging 
flow I could not say much 
more about it than did the 
Trishman when he first looked 
at the Niagara Falls and was 
asked what he thought of all 
the water roaring down into 
the depths: ‘I don’t see phwat 
there is to stop ut.’’ Moreover, 
I viewed its inundations with 
mixed feelings; the pools by 
the village I could see were a 
bad thing, but the swamps 
and ponds beyond seemed in 
an entirely different category ; 
for in the marshes I flushed 
the best part of a hundred 
snipe, and there were great 
packs of widgeon and mallard 
on the pools. It is very diffi- 
cult for a keen snipe shot to see 
anything radically wrong with 
@ swamp. 

The history of Ain Sheikh 
was that in pre-war days a 
British official, with about as 
much knowledge of water as I 
possessed, had *isited the oasis 
and decided that the village 
must have its own water supply. 
He was most enthusiastic about 
it and, having made up his 
mind, called in the elders of 
the village for their opinion. 
They knew that there were 
many drawbacks and dangers 
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in the scheme, but they knew 
also the English characteristic 
of resenting any advice except 
that which coincides with their 
preconceived opinion. They 
said, therefore, that it would 
be simply splendid, and called 
on Allah to witness how grateful 
they were to the kindly and 
thoughtful inspector for his 
great idea. So the well was 
bored, and it did exactly what 
the village elders expected ; 
being in the lowest part of the 
oasis, it burst forth with uncon- 
trolled violence and _ terrific 
volume, it flooded everything 
and everywhere, and it drained 
away the water from half a 
dozen wells on higher ground 
that were performing useful 
work. Shortly after this the 
British inspector was trans- 
ferred to other spheres of work 
where water did not figure, 
and his well-boring activities 
were forgotten by everyone 
except the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of Kharga who had to 
live surrounded by mosquito- 
ridden swamps. 

The gist of the erudite report 
I rendered was to the effect 
that the waterflow should be 
stopped at source, but as 
I could offer no suggestion 
how this was to be done, a 
water and well expert was sent 
down to advise. He said that 
obviously it must be capped, 
and he wondered why it had 
not been done before; so we 
constructed a cap of concrete 
reinforced with metal, and 
fitted it on. The well blew it 
off promptly, whereupon we 
made a larger and heavier 
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model and it blew this off also. 
Then the expert left hurriedly, 
and another came down who 
said the capping system was 
absurd and was bound to be 
a failure—it is extraordinary, 
but experts never seem to 
agree on @ single thing. He 
advocated the blocking up of 
the bore with clay and concrete, 
so we got a well-boring plant 
and rammed down blue clay 
by the camel-load. When we 
had got this compacted, and 
the flow stopped for the first 
time in ten years, we put down 
concrete—two tons of it—and 
rammed this home. We really 
seemed to have made a job of 
it at last, but the following 
morning when we went down 
to inspect we found half a dozen 
small volcanoes at work in a 
circle round the old well, and 
they were all belching oat 
water by the ton. We had 
stopped the bore efficiently 
enough, but the water forcing 
its way up from the depths 
of the earth had burst through 
the sides and made its way 
through the soil to the surface. 
As the situation was far worse 
than it had been before we started 
work we withdrew our stopping 
from the bore, which was a 
far more laborious and expen- 
sive business than putting it 
in, and let the well carry on 
as usual. We were therefore 
in a position of status quo ante, 
and realising I had met my 
match I was content to leave 
it at that. 

I understand that my suc- 
cessor at Kharga resolved to 
remove this blot on the British 
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escutcheon and, obtaining the 
services of a third expert, 
arrived at the decision to bore 
another well, which would have 
its flow controlled by taps and 
which would draw off the force 
of water from Ain Sheikh. I 
have never been able to obtain 
from him a satisfactory explana- 
tion of what happened, but 
I gather that his new well 
refused to be controlled in any 
way, and that old Ain Sheikh 
and its young brother con- 
tiaue to flow on merrily as 
ever. If this is the case the 
extent of the duck and snipe 
shoot must have vastly increased 
in size. 

My arrival at Kharga in the 
first place had coincided with 
the completion of an up-to-date 
and much-needed hospital, 
which had been erected in a 
healthy spot well away from 
malaria swamps. It was a 
most excellent site in every 
respect but one, and that is it 
had no water. The medical 
board who had selected the 
site had been so imbued with 
the idea of getting well away 
from water, because of its 
mosquito-hatching propensity, 
that they had quite overlooked 
the fact that the liquid has 
other uses than providing breed- 
ing haunts for anopheles larva ; 
that is to say, it is drunk by 
some people and also employed 
as a medium for washing. 

The result of this was that 
I was instructed to lay the 
water on immediately and was 
given £800 with which to do 
it. I was instructed to tap the 
nearest well some three-quarters 
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of a mile away and to lay a pipe- 
line to the hospital. There 
were many objections to this ; 
in the first place, the nearest 
well was not particularly clean, 
it had an unsatisfactory flow, 
and lastly it lay some feet 
below the level of the hospital. 
Nobody has ever yet been able 
to convince a Government 
department of a theoretic fact 
such as the impossibility of 
causing water to flow uphill, 
because they think at once one 
is merely being obstructive, 
and I was no exception to the 
rule. I was told to carry on 
with the piping scheme and not 
to raise objections, and being 
young and impulsive in those 
days I disobeyed orders deliber- 
ately and started to bore a 
new well. 

I estimated I had ample 
money available to obtain 
artesian water, and since I was 
five hundred miles away in the 
heart of the desert, no one 
would know what I was doing ; 
so I took one of the Government 
boring plants and engaged a 
gang of men to work it. Itisa 
lengthy business boring with a 
hand rig through hard gravel, 
rock, and stiff blue clay, and 
oasis experts and the Oldest 
Inhabitant informed me I was 
having a much rougher passage 
to artesian water than was 
normally the case, but by put- 
ting two shifts on to the work 
we continued our fight down- 
wards. At 290 feet we expected 
to strike water—figures and 
statistics proved this con- 
clusively — but figures and 
statistics, as usual, were wrong. 
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We went on to 315 feet and 


no water, 325 and still no 
water; and then came the 
end of the Financial Year when 
all work must cease, all funds 
dry up automatically, and real 
labourers stop toiling while 
accountants and financial brains 
get busy finding out where all 
the money has gone. 

This meant disaster of the 
greatest magnitude. I was a 
more or less new and untried 
official, and with flagrant dis- 
obedience of orders and some- 
thing like £700 thrown away on 
@ failure, all I could expect 
was a return passage to the 
United Kingdom. My Egyptian 
assistant, however, was a man 
of resource, and he had a 
financial brain. By some 
method or another—a quite 
irregular one—we drew out the 
last of the unexpended money 
and showed it as double over- 
time, and were thus able to 
keep the workmen going in 
treble shifts for another ten 
days after the end of the 
Financial Year. The number 
of regulations, orders, and in- 
structions, not to mention 
finance traditions, that we set 
aside by this gross irregularity 
was such that I imagine we 
were both liable to something 
like ten years’ penal servitude. 

We saw to it that the labourers 
worked and worked unceasingly, 
and relay after relay, singing 
merrily, fell in to swing and 
jerk the heaving rig of the 
boom. We went on down to 
330 feet and to 335, and all the 
oasis said they had never seen 
anything like it; it was the 
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deepest bore since the days of 
the Romans. Then came the 
tenth and last day. We had 
reached 340 feet and no water, 
and at 6 P.M., two hours before 
the gang stopped work for the 
last time, I went slowly and 
sadly back to my house to 
compose a letter confessing my 
iniquity. It was a moving 
and dramatic piece of writing, 
and I was about to add my 
signature when the door flew 
open and my Egyptian officer 
burst in. He was streaming 
with water, and his red tarbush 
flopped on his head like a 
damp, over-ripe tomato. 


“* We are saved,” he shouted. 
“We struck water a minute 
before we stopped work—the 
biggest flow in Kharga! I was 
looking down the pipe and 
listening for the water when it 
happened. It shot thirty feet 
into the air and nearly knocked 
my head off!” 

Without a word I pushed a 
large whisky-and-soda into his 
hand. He was a very good 
Mahommedan, but he loved 
whisky, and the tot I gave 
him to celebrate our salvation 
nearly knocked his head off 
for the second time that 
afternoon. 
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CROSS-GRAINED CHRISTOPHER. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


ON a bright, breezy morning 
in early May 1918 the home- 
ward-bound convoy was about 
a hundred miles west of Land’s 
End, and presenting a brave, 
defiant, and inspiring appear- 
ance in spite of the drabness 
of its units. Every merchant 
vessel in it was seriously over- 
loaded ; most of the grey or 
dazzle paint on hull and funnel 
was streaked with rust. They 
were steaming in eight columns, 
each column consisting of four 
ships in line ahead, with two 
cables intervals between the 
columns and two cables distance 
between the stern of one ship 
and the bow of the other. A 
little way out to port and 
slightly ahead, the escort—an 
American light cruiser—having 
just accomplished a sweep right 
round the convoy, was steaming 
easily, regulating her speed by 
that of the merchant ships. 

Between the masts of all the 
ships fluttering spots of bright 
colours served to emphasise 
the general drabness. Those 
were the convoy distinguishing 
flags, a different one for each 
column. On the commodore’s 
ship, alongside the code flag 
‘W’ that distingaished her, 
was another flag to which a 
hand-lead was attached; and 
at the moment—a couple of 
minutes before noon—the eyes 
of every Crystal Palace signaller 


in the convoy were on it. On 
every bridge the captain and 
second officer had their sextants 
to their eyes, while the third 
officer stood by the zigzag 
clock, on the accuracy of which, 
especially during the hours of 
darkness, the carrying out of 
the turns in the zigzag table 
depended. The flag with the 
lead attached dropped smartly. 

“Time!” the  signallers 
shouted in unison. 

“Time!” the third officers 
repeated from their chart-rooms. 

Simultaneously eight bells 
was struck on every vessel, 
while captains and officers 
darted into chart-rooms, eager 
to work up their noon positions 
and hoist the strings of flags 
communicating them to the 
commodore as smartly as pos- 
sible. Within a few minutes 
the hoists of flags began to 
flutter upwards on the signal 
halliards. Through his glasses 
the second officer of the cargo 
liner Empire Breeze read the 
commodore’s position, which 
was exactly the same as his 
own, cursed softly, and shook 
his fist in the direction of the 
invisible captain, who was still 
working up his sights in the chart- 
room. For the past three days 
the second officer’s position had 
coincided exactly with that of 
the commodore’s ship; while the 
captain’s, which was always the 
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last in the convoy to be hoisted, 
had differed by several miles. 
It did again, and the second 
officer ground his teeth as he 
ordered the flags with the posi- 
tion the captain had just given 
him, to be hoisted. By this 
time they must be the laughing 
stock of the convoy, and he 
knew two reasons for it. The 
inaccuracy was due to the fact 
that the captain’s eyesight was 
failing a little, and he disdained 
the ase of glasses, with the 
result that his observations of 
the sun were becoming some- 
what blurred. The tardy hand- 
ing out of the position was due 
to what the second officer called 
“pure bloody - mindedness ”’ ; 
the captain did not care a rap 
what the commodore or any- 
body else thought. Why, then, 
did not he take the results of 
a younger and better navigator ? 
The second officer would have 
liked to suggest it; but had 
he ventured to do so, Cross- 
grained Christopher would, in 
the words of the irreverent 
chief officer, have bitten his 
head off, chewed it, and spat 
bits of it all over the bridge. 
Cross-grained Christopher — 
Commander ©. H. Smedley, 
R.D., R.N.R. (retired), master 
of the Empire Breeze—was 
fully as sarcastic of tongue 
as he was irascible of temper. 
He was tall, spare, grey-haired, 
and sallow. His eyes were 
slightly tinged. with yellow, 
suggesting-a perpetual touch of 
liver and contrasting but slightly 
with the sallowness of the clean- 
shaven face. From the time 
he woke in the morning, and 


was sick prior to his early cup 
of tea, till half-past twelve, 
when he had a gin-and-bitters, 
he was almost unapproachable. 
Another gin-and-bitters before 
lunch had a further, and semi- 
permanent, mellowing influence, 
and by the evening he was almost 
saintly by earlier comparison, 
though even then far from 
genial. It must not be assumed, 
however, that Captain Smedley 
was hated, or even particularly 
feared, on board the Empire 
Breeze, even if it was perhaps 
wise to avoid him. He was 
looked upon as a character, 
whose bark was much worse 
than his bite, though he could 
bite hard enough at times ; but 
he was scrupulously fair, and 
he had beeu the means of getting 
more officers promoted than any 
other captain in the company. 
It was said that he would not 
bother to abuse an incompetent 
officer ; that, indeed, the better 
the officer was the more he 
suffered from the lash of the 
captain’s tongue. By that 
criterion the officers of the 
Empire Breeze were an ex- 
tremely efficient lot. 

At @ quarter past twelve the 
synchronised zigzag clock in 
the chart-room chimed its notice 
to alter course, and the captain 
stepped out on to the bridge. 

‘* Starboard four points,’’ he 
ordered curtly. 

The quartermaster spun the 
wheel and the steamer from 
heading east-south-east swung 
to port until her head was east- 
north-east, and as she swung 
every other vessel in the convoy 
was swinging too. The thirty- 
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two vessels, in eight lines, simul- 
taneously altering course and 
sweeping through an arc of 
forty-five. degrees with their 
foam-washed stems, made an 
impressive, moving spectacle, an 
example of but recently acquired 
specialised skill that never failed 
to thrill the second officer; 
though Captain Smedley looked 
on impassively. The manewuvre 
over, he stood by the forward 
rail of the bridge, waiting for 
half-past twelve. He would 
almost as soon have committed 
murder as take his gin-and- 
bitters one minute before his 
self-enforced time. The look- 
out in the crow’s-nest on the 
foremast reported smoke on 
the starboard bow; it was 
probably the destroyer that was 
due to meet them and help the 
American cruiser to shepherd 
the ships of the convoy home. 

The captain got his binoculars 
on to the smoke, but so far no 
mast or funnels showed through 
it. Idly he swept the sea with 
the glasses; then his sweep 
was suddenly checked. About 
@ quarter of a mile away, though 
looking much nearer from the 
high bridge, what looked like 
a short length of spar was 
sticking vertically out of the 
water. But the curious thing 
was that it was leaving a 
‘feather,’ or wake, behind it ; 
it must be moving. For a 
moment incredulity sapped his 
imagination, but he realised 
what it was at the moment 
that a loud excited shout came 
from the look-out man. 

“ Periscope broad on the star- 
board bow !”’ 
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There was an upheaval of 
water close to the periscope, 
and from that marked disturb- 
ance of the sea’s surface there 
shot @ line of bubbles exhausted 
from the compressed-air engine 
driving a torpedo. A glance 
at the angle of the torpedo’s 
track, and an instant’s thought, 
warned the captain that, allow- 
ing for his ship’s speed, the 
torpedo would get her fair in 
the engine-room. Fortunately 
she was the leading ship of the 
line on the extreme right of the 
convoy. 

‘“‘ Hard-a-port ! ” he roared. 

The Empire Breeze was handy 
on her helm, but the submarine 
that had despatched the torpedo 
was too close to give any hope 
of complete avoidance. From 
the top of the chart-room the 
signaller sighted the rapidly 
approaching line of bubbles. 

“Gor’ blimey, sir!” he 
gasped to the second officer. 
“Good-bye; I'll meet you in 
heaven ! ” 

He dropped on his knees 
and took refuge behind the 
standard binnacle, as if hoping 
that would shelter him. The 
quartermaster at the wheel 
folded his arms over it and 
buried his head. The second 
officer closed his eyes, unable 
to bear the strain of watching. 
Only the captain, gripping the 
side rail of the bridge with 
such intensity as to turn his 
straining knuckles white, still 
looked down at the bubbling 
track. The torpedo had almost 
reached the ship, but with the 
swing she had on her it was 
going to strike abaft the engine- 
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room. Two seconds of the most 
acute, nerve-wracking suspense 
a man could endure. . . then! 

The shock of impact heeled 
the large vessel over; the 
terrific, ear-splitting detonation 
that followed a few seconds 
later shook sky, sea and ship, 
and stunned the senses and 
shattered the nerves of every 
soul on board. A dense, dirty 
column of black, red, and white 
dust was belched high into the 
air. Captain Smedley, opening 
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eyes which he had involuntarily 
closed and trying to get a 
glimpse of the next vessel astern, 
could see nothing beyond the 
dark outline of his own funnel 
but that thick and filthy cloud 
through which there rained 
down flour bags, hatch-covers, 
torn tarpaulins, and broken 
boats, blown to a height of 
thirty feet and now descending. 
The ship, just recovering from 
that gigantic lateral thrust, was 
shaking all over. 


Ui. 


As the Empire Breeze sheered 
out of the line under port 
helm she left room for the 
vessels astern of her to 
pass clear; but the one 
immediately behind was only 
thirty feet away when the dust 
cleared sufficiently for her to 
be seen as she flew past. 
A near thing. The two vessels 
following passed on, their rails 
lined with curious men, and 
within three minutes they were 
clear. Seemingly completely 
indifferent, even apathetic, to 
the fate of their stricken sister 
the vessels of the convoy swept 
along—and Captain Smedley 
knew it could not be otherwise. 
Only the escort appeared to be 
interested, and her interest was 
swiftly commuted into action. 
Like a great grey streak she 
flashed round behind the lines 
of vessels.: She passed under 
the stern of the Empire Breeze 
and a minute later muffled 
explosions and miniature un- 
connected waterspouts showed 


that she was hopefully dropping 
depth-charges. 

Captain Smedley stopped the 
engines and sent his officers 
to investigate the damage. He 
could make out some of it from 
the bridge. By leaning out 
over the sea he could see the 
jagged edge of a great gash in 
the side. Some of the main 
rigging was carried away, and 
one of the derricks was swinging 
loose. The men from the fore- 
castle, sailors and firemen, had 
swarmed out on deck, prepared 
to take to the boats when 
ordered to—but there were no 
boats. Those had been carried 
swung out, as usual in war-time, 
and only fragments of them now 
hung from the davit tackles. 
The chief engineer was quickly 
on the bridge with a preliminary 
report. So far as he had been 
able to ascertain there was 
practically no damage in the 
engine-room and stokehold, or 
along the tunnel. The bulk- 
head between the engine-room 
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and No. 3 hold appeared to be 
intact ; but his eyes bulged as 
he described what he had seen 
as he came along the deck. 
He had looked over the side 
and seen a great hole in the 
shell plating, with the twisted 
ends of broken frames and 
reverse frames sticking out 
through it. The hatch-covers 
of No. 3 hold had been blown 
off and the cargo in the square 
of the hatch was exposed. The 
after-deck was ankle-deep in 
debris, and the aerials were 
broken, putting the wireless 
completely out of action. 
Having completed his almost 
comprehensive tale of woe the 
chief engineer departed to find 
out if there was any further 
trouble in his own department 
that he could add to it. 

He was succeeded by the 
chief officer with his report. 
The damage seemed to be all 
in the way of No. 3 hold, but 
it was serious. The hole in 
the side was forty feet long, 
and, as it was generally accepted 
that such holes made by tor- 
pedoes were almost square, it 
evidently extended right down 
to the turn of the bilge. As 
both the after-holds were full 
of cargo he could not say 
whether the all-important bulk- 
head between them was damaged 
or not. 

“ Didn’t you sound the bilges 
of No. 4 hold?” the captain 
barked at him. 

“The carpenter is sounding 
them now, sir,” the chief officer 
answered. 

The carpenter, sounding rod 
in hand, came on the bridge 
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and reported the bilges of No. 4 
hold dry. 

“H’m! nothing wrong with 
that bulkhead so far!” the 
captain growled. ‘ Isn’t No. 3 
hold full of bags of flour ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; nothing else in 
it,”” the chief officer replied. 

The ghost of a smile flitted 
over Captain Smedley’s face. 
The American light cruiser, 
having done her worst with 
depth-charges over a consider- 
able area, came under the stern, 
ranged up on the starboard side, 
and was brought to a dead stop 
by her twin screws. Most of her 
hands were staring with interest 
at the cargo liner, and a group 
of officers studied the gaping 
hole with their binoculars. 

“ Empire Breeze, ahoy !’’ her 
captain shouted through a mega- 
phone. 

“Hullo!” Captain Smedley 
replied almost genially, for 
politeness was due to an ally. 

“ You’re badly damaged, cap- 
tain ; do you want to abandon 
her immediately ? ”’ 

‘¢ Abandon her immediately !”’ 
Captain Smedley repeated in- 
dignantly. ‘I don’t want to 
abandon her at all!” 

“ Well, no, captain, you don’t 
want to; but one of your holds 
is open to the North Atlantic ; 
I can see the cargo in it from 
here. I guess she won’t last 
long with that hole in her.” 

“T believe she will; anyhow 
I’m not leaving her just yet.’ 

There was conviction as well 
as decision in the shipmaster’s 
reply, and the American captain 
could only shrug his shoulders 
in a deprecatory fashion. 
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“Well, captain, it’s your 
funeral,” he shouted. ‘ I’m off 
full speed after my flock, but 
I’ll ask that destroyer ahead to 
pay you a call.” 

The cruiser leapt into her 
stride with smoke pouring from 
her funnels, and sped to the 
eastward. The chief and second 
officers had been standing on the 
lower bridge, interested listeners. 

“My God! does old Chris- 
topher think he can get her 
anywhere with a hole in her 
you could drive a horse and cart 
through ? ” the chief asked. 

The second imitated the 
American captain’s shrug and 
climbed the bridge ladder to 
keep his watch. The chief 
went aft to look for further 
damage. The Empire Breeze 
lay stopped, rolling sluggishly 
to a moderate south-westerly 
swell. 

“We can do nothing now 
till the chief engineer makes 
sure that it will be safe to go 
ahead with the engines, and 
that will take another hour and 
a half,” Captain Smedley said 
to the second officer. “I’m 
going to have some lunch. 
Look out for periscopes, and 
keep the gun’s crew standing 
by.” 

Half-way through lunch there 
was an interruption, to the 
captain’s disgust. The third 
officer appeared in the saloon. 

‘‘ There’s a destroyer coming 
up as if she wanted to hail, sir,” 
he announced. 

The captain returned to the 
bridge, and seized his mega- 
phone in_ readiness. The 
destroyer was also on the star- 


board side, with her officers 
inspecting the damage. 

“What assistance do you 
require ? ’? her captain shouted. 

** None!” 

“ But what are you going to 
do? ”’ the puzzled naval officer 
asked. 

“1’m going ahead under my 
own power in about an hour’s 
time.” 

“Do you want me to stand 
by you?” 

“No; you can report me 
steaming slowly to the east- 
ward. My wireless is burst up.”’ 

** Very well,” the naval officer 
replied. ‘Proceed to Fal- 
mouth.” 

“T shall use my own judg- 
ment as to that,” Captain 
Smedley answered stiffly. 

The uncompromising reply 
seemed to cause a slight com- 
motion on the destroyer’s 
bridge, where her captain could 
be seen talking earnestly to his 
No. 1. The officers of the 
Empire Breeze thought they 
could understand the gist of 
the conversation. The No. 1 
would be saying, “The old 
man’s very crusty today”; 
while the captain might well 
have replied, “‘I would feel a 
bit peeved myself if I suddenly 
acquired a hole that size in 
my ship’s side.” 

“ All right ; I’ll report you,”’ 
was what he shouted pleasantly 
to Captain Smedley. ‘“ Good 
luck.” 

The destroyer also departed 
at full speed, leaving a long 
trail of smoke behind her. 
Captain Smedley returned to 
his lunch, and half an hour 
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after he finished the chief en- 
gineer came on the bridge to 
report that there was seemingly 
nothing wrong in the engine- 
room and stokehold; and that 
the shaft, its bearings, and the 
stern-gland were in order. 

“ All right, chief; I'll start 
off at slow, and when I ring 
up half-speed you can work 
up to eight knots. Keep an 
eye on your bulkhead, and 
we'll sound No. 4 bilges every 
hour. With her dipping down 
by the stern it’s the bulkhead 
between 3 and 4 that is liable 
to go,’”? Captain Smedley said. 
“Tf it does, she’ll sink like a 
stone,’’ he added in confidence. 

He ordered the engines to 
slow ahead. The second officer 
rang the telegraph, which was 
answered from the engine-room, 
and the engines gave their 
preliminary wheeze. Soon they 
were working smoothly, but, 
although the helm was hard- 
a-starboard, the ship’s head 
obstinately refused to swing. 

“Is the helm hard over, 
quartermaster?’ the captain 
demanded impatiently. 

“ Hard over, sir!” 

“ Half-speed ! ”’ 

The increased speed made no 
difference ; still the steamer 
refused to answer her helm. 

“Stop the engines,” Captain 
Smedley told the second officer. 
“Run along and tell the chief 
officer to see if any of the con- 
nections to the steering engine 
are damaged. Lend him a hand, 
and send the third officer up 
here.” 

The chief officer ceased super- 
vising the clearance of debris 


off the after-deck, and, with 
the second, made a thorough 
inspection of the connections. 
He reported that they could 
find nothing wrong. 

“Have you looked at the 
rudder itself?’’ the captain 
snapped. 

** No, sir.” 

“Well, go along and do it, 
instead of standing there like 
@ graven Chinese image.”’ 

It was a very pale and 
shaken chief officer who returned 
to the bridge five minutes later 
and reported that the rudder- 
head was cracked clean through, 
and the rudder plate hanging 
loose by the pintles. 

“H’m!” Captain Smedley 
granted, and wished he had 
the destroyer, which he had so 
rashly dismissed, back again. 

By that time the last of the 
destroyer’s smoke had just dis- 
appeared below the horizon, 
and he had no means of calling 
her back. The plight of the 
Empire Breeze would hardly 
bear thinking about. The pump 
for No. 3 hold was going full 
bore, but that the water was 
gaining could not be denied. 
She had a four-inch gun, and 
an efficient crew had been 
trained to man it; but she had 
no power of manwuvre. There 
she lay, wallowing helplessly 
and apparently sinking, like a 
wounded duck at the mercy of 
any prowling U-boat that came 
along—and according to the 
latest information the locality 
was stiff with them. 

“We'll have to rig a jury- 
rudder,” Captain Smedley 
announced. 
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I. 


Constructing a jury-rudder, 
even if the materials were 
available, that would steer a 
vessel the size of the Hmpire 
Breeze is a complicated and 
tedious business, and one that 
any seaman might well shrink 
from undertaking. Moreover, 
its construction would take 
days; and long before it was 
completed the steamer would 
be at the bottom of the sea, 
either through enemy action 
or foundering. Even Captain 
Smedley, who knew something 
about the cargo in the flooded 
hold that few other people 
had ever thought about, did 
not give her more than thirty- 
six hours; the others very 
much doubted if she would 
last the night, and remembered, 
uneasily, that they had no 
boats. But the captain, besides 
being experienced and wise, 
was also observant, and had a 
retentive memory. He remem- 
bered how, as a junior officer 
in a steamer lying at Shanghai, 
he had seen a river steamer 
approaching from the direction 
of Woosung and being steered 
by a hawser streamed over the 
stern. Later it became known 
in the port that she had lost 
her rudder just after leaving 
Nankin, and had been navigated 
through the channels of the 
Yangtse by means of that 
simple expedient. It was, of 
course, ridiculous to imagine 
that an 8000-ton steamer could 
be steered by a hawser over the 
stern ; but an amplification of 


it might save her, and little 
time would be used up in trying 
it. He called the chief officer 
into his cabin. 

‘You needn’t start off by 
assuming that I’m mad, because 
I’m not,’ he said. ‘ Now, get 
your somewhat limited intelli- 
gence to work. What is the 
length of that fourteen-inch 
manilla towing spring on the 
foredeck ? ” 

“There’s ninety fathoms of 
it, sir.’ 

“* Right ; rouse out all hands 
and get it dragged along to 
the after-deck; double it, and 
take the two ends right aft 
to the taffrail. There are two 
iron eyes spliced into the ends, 
aren’t there ? ’’ 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘¢ Have you two spare anchor 
cable shackles ? ”’ 

“* Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Lash one securely to each 
eye; then marl the two parts 
of the spring together with two- 
inch manilla till they make 
practically one rope. To each 
of the big shackles shackle on 
a three-inch wire, then pay the 
whole lot out over the stern. 
Got that?” 

“Yes, sir,’ the somewhat 
bewildered officer replied. 

‘¢ With small chains lash the 
inside end of the doubled spring 
close up under the counter, 
with plenty of chafing gear in 
between it and the hull plating ; 
then lead the wires inboard, 
one on each side, about abreast 
of No. 4 hatch. Unship two 
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of the derricks and run them 
out resting on the rails, also 
one on each side, and lash them 
securely. That’s to give a 
greater purchase on the end 
of the spring. Reeve your 
wires through the gins on the 
derrick-heads, and lead them 
to winches, and there’s your 
jury-rudder. Now, have you 
got all that? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir,’’ the chief officer 


“ Right! get on with it!” 
Captain Smedley said. 

Five minutes later all the 
deck-hands—including the chief 
and third officers, the boatswain, 
the carpenter, the quarter- 
masters, the seaman gunner, 
and the Crystal Palace signaller 
—were hauling the great, un- 
wieldy manilla rope along the 
foredeck, lighting it over the 
lower bridge and stretching it 
out on the after-deck. The 
captain, after a good look 
round, announced his intention 
of having a sleep on the chart- 
room settee. For the second 
officer the next two hours passed 
peacefully ; though keeping a 
keen look-out for periscopes, he 
managed to smoke a few -sur- 
reptitious cigarettes in the wing 
of the bridge. The chief officer, 
perspiring at every pore, came 
up the bridge ladder. 

“ Where’s Chris ?” he asked 
cautiously. 

The second officer jerked his 
thumb in the direction of the 
chart-room. 

“ Alas! his comic rudder 
isn’t going to work !”’ the chief 
officer said. 

He went to the chart-room 
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and found the captain, his nap 
over, sitting up. 

“T’m sorry, sir,’ he said, 
‘‘ but when I ordered steam on 
the after-deck to unship the 
derricks, I found I couldn’t get 
it. The steam pipe leading to 
the after- winches has been 
smashed in several places. The 
engineers discovered it when 
they turned the steam on.’ 

Captain Smedley stared at 
him solemnly for fully a minute, 
and the chief officer wilted ; 
though by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could he be blamed for 
the broken pipe. He was re- 
lieved when the captain spoke 
and relieved the strain. 

“We'll have to steer her by 
hand,” he said quietly. ‘‘ When 
you’ve got the derricks in 
position, and the wires rove, 
I'll go slow ahead to stretch 
them out. When they’re taut 
Tll stop, then you can get 
tackles on them, leaving enough 
drift to get the rudder over both 
ways. There are eyebolts close 
to No. 4 hatch, aren’t there?” 

* Yes, sir.’’ 

“Well, you can hook the 
inboard blocks of the tackles 
to those. Make sure you leave 
plenty of drift between the 
upper blocks and the derrick- 
heads.”’ 

“Very good, sir.” 

‘¢ Have you got the wires and 
the hawser streamed over the 
stern already ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ You seem to have done very 
well, Mr Morgan.”’ 

Blushing like a schoolgirl, 
for the first time for many 
years, the chief officer went 
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off. Captain Smedley went on 
to the bridge. 

“Give my compliments to 
the chief engineer and ask him 
to lend the chief officer all the 
men he can spare to get those 
derricks into position,” he said 
to the second officer. 

The sun had set before the 
chief officer could report that 
all was ready. One of Captain 
Smedley’s good points was that 
he never interfered with an 
officer while he was actually 
doing a job, and it was not till 
this one was completed that 
he went along the after-deck 
to inspect. He leant out over 
the taffrail and noted with 
approval that there was plenty 
of padding to prevent chafe 
between the inner end of the 
doubled spring and the counter ; 
that the derricks were out over 
the rail to their full length to 
give greater spread to the wires ; 
that the tackles were properly 
led. He had decided that he 
would not go ahead that night, 
and it was not only the fact 
that the complicated business 
of steering would be rendered 
much more difficult in the dark 
that deterred him. He reckoned 
that if he made a start with the 
first streak of dawn he would 
reach his destination before 
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dark, though that meant a long 
day of laborious, gruelling toil 
for the men hauling on the 
tackles. They would be all 
the better of some rest before 
that toil began, but the rest 
could not come yet. There 
was other work to be done. 
The Empire Breeze was gradu- 
ally settling down by the stern, 
and it had become necessary to 
jettison cargo. After a brief 
spell for a meal, sailors, firemen, 
and trimmers worked till mid- 
night parbuckling bags of flour 
out of the square of No. 3 
hatch and dumping them over- 
board. Before they stopped 
work they could hear water 
gurgling beneath them ; in spite 
of the efforts of the pumps the 
lower hold appeared to be full 
of water. 

Captain Smedley was satisfied 
with the report of the car- 
penter’s soundings at midnight. 
Though the water was well up 
in No. 3, No. 4 was still dry. 
The bulkhead was standing. 
The great hawser hanging from 
the stern was trending slightly 
aft, and as an indication of the 
power it was likely to exert 
as a rudder it had brought the 
vessel’s stern round and was 
holding her with the wind and 
sea dead aft. 


IV. 


In the faint ghostly light 
of the false dawn the hands 
assembled on the after-deck to 
find that the captain was there 
before them. He had been 
down in the square of the hatch 


with a lantern, and at the 
bottom of the cavity which had 
been excavated in the cargo 
the previous night had found 
salt water. It was as bad as 
that. He ordered a bag of flour 
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to be dug out of the water and 
brought up on deck, then told 
the chief officer to rip it open. 
The hands clustered round. 

“Now, men, I intend to 
beach her before dark, and I 
shall, if every man pulls his 
weight,” he said. ‘Some of 
you think she will sink long 
before that. She won’t.’”? With 
a knife he scraped at the wet 
dough inside the bag, and before 
he had penetrated an inch he 
came to dry flour. ‘“ There 
you are,” he continued; “if 
there had been wheat instead 
of flour in this hold, she would 
have been at the bottom of the 
sea by this time. But every 
bag in the hold is in the same 
condition—an inch of wet crust 
all round and dry flour inside. 
There’s enough reserve buoy- 
ancy in that dry flour to keep 
her afloat for another twenty- 
four hours. We’ll carry on, Mr 
Morgan; let me know if the 
propeller is clear.” 

He went on the bridge, the 
third officer with him. The 
wind had died down, leaving a 
dead calm and a sea like glass. 
The hawser and wires over the 
stern were hanging straight up 
and down; the steamer’s head 
had swung idly till it was now 
pointing almost due south. 

“ All clear aft, sir!’ came 
pealing along the deck. 

“Stand by below!” 

The engines were ready and 
the telegraph was rung to slow 
ahead. Gradually the spring, 
with the attached wires, 
straightened out in the wake, 
the end of it well immersed 
owing to the weight of the 
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metal eyes and the anchor cable 
shackles attached to them. The 
course was approximately east. 

“‘ Hard - a - starboard!” the 
captain shouted aft. 

“ Hard - a - starboard!” the 
second officer, standing at the 
after-end of the lower bridge to 
pass the orders along, repeated. 

The chief officer slacked away 
the starboard tackle, the hands 
hauled on the port one; the 
hawser trended out on the port 
quarter. The captain, staring 
into the binnacle, saw the 
lubber-line swinging past the 
rim of the compass. His comic 
contraption was going to work 
after all; the vessel was nearly 
on her course. 

“ Steady ! he roared. 

“ Steady ! ’”’ the second officer 
repeated. 

The chief officer, who had 
crossed the deck, slacked away 
the port tackle, while the hands, 
who had changed places with 
him, took in the slack of the 
starboard. The improvised 
rudder came amidships and 
had to be hauled the other 
way to check the steamer’s 
swing. As stiff as a board, 
but longer than any board 
could possibly be—nearly a 
hundred yards long, in fact— 
the spring was exercising a 
tremendous leverage on the 
vessel’s stern. The speed was 
increased. Yawing about, her 
head continually swinging 
through an arc of nearly forty- 
five degrees, the crippled 
steamer stood to the eastward, 
with the captain bawling orders 
from the bridge every few 
minutes and the second officer 
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repeating them. Sluggish 
though she was, and now nearly 
six feet down by the stern, 
she responded readily enough 
to the drag of her jury-rudder ; 
but, with the increased speed, 
she was imposing back-breaking 
work on the men who were 
steering her. Moving the great 
doubled length of spring against 
the resistance of the water was 
like trying to move a dead- 
weight ; the ropes of the tackles 
rendered through the blocks 
only a few inches at a time. 
To ease the work the chief 
officer carefully watched the 
sweep of the flagstaff aft against 
the few low-lying clouds in an 
otherwise clear sky, and so 
frequently anticipated the cap- 
tain’s orders. The truly erratic 
course the steamer was pursuing 
brought something unique—a 
joke from Captain Smedley. 

“ Well, no interfering official 
idiot can say we aren’t zig- 
zagging,’’ he declared drily. 

The few stars remaining in 
the sky paled and went out; 
the sky to the eastward bright- 
ened and rosy streaks stretched 
horizontally across it; the sun 
came up over the horizon, and 
it was broad daylight. Away 
to the north smoke hung low, 
like a pall over a manufacturing 
town, and through it could be 
seen the masts and funnels of 
a west-bound convoy, probably 
out from Milford Haven. On 
the other side a large four- 
masted barque, French, and 
obviously outward bound, judg- 
ing from the gloss on her newly 
painted hull, lay becalmed, 
her sails hanging down idly 
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from her yards. The air was 
mild and balmy, and a westerly 
breeze, which would soon gal- 
vanise the Frenchman into 
action, was ruffling the surface 
of the sea far astern. 

Satisfied with the progress 
his ship was making towards 
safety, but with not the slightest 
sign of pleasure on his sallow 
face, Captain Smedley paced 
the bridge, conning the vessel 
and shouting his orders. The 
third officer swept the sea con- 
tinually with his binoculars. 
Some wreckage startled him 
momentarily, but no periscope 
appeared. A vessel showed up 
on the starboard bow, and 
turned out to be a grey-painted 
steam yacht, flying the White 
Ensign. The captain eyed her 
with a certain amount of appre- 
hension, which was not de- 
creased when she executed a 
wide sweep, came up abreast, 
and steamed parallel with the 
Empire Breeze. On her bridge 
was an elderly man in the 
uniform of a naval commander, 
and Captain Smedley bristled 
at the sight of his important 
and arrogant attitude. 

“A dug-out of a nasty type, 
and probably a damned officious 
one at that,’ he pronounced. 

He waited for the yacht’s 
commander to take the initia- 
tive, and after an interval of 
five minutes, which was doubt- 
less intended to impress, he did. 

‘Where is the master ? ”’ he 
shouted suddenly. 

‘“*T am the master,’? Captain 
Smedley replied with apparent 
mildness. 

‘¢ Where are you bound ? ” 
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‘‘ To the nearest safe beach.” 

“Will your vessel remain 
afloat ? ”’ 

“She will if the bulkhead 
between No. 3 and 4 holds 
stands.”’ 

“ Ah! can’t you shore up 
the bulkhead ?’’ the commander 
shouted with evident sarcasm 
and. attempt at censure. 

The third officer sniggered, 
but hastily covered his mouth 
with his hand. From below 
the bridge, where the chief 
engineer was taking the air, 
there came a loud guffaw. 
Even Captain Smedley’s tightly 
closed lips relaxed for a moment 
at the idea of shoring up a 
bulkhead between two holds 
which were fall of cargo and 
so inaccessible, even if that 
cargo were not resting against 
the bulkhead on both sides; 
but the thought that any 
stranger should suggest to him, 
@ very experienced shipmaster, 
what he should do on board 
his own ship, promptly stifled 
his sense of humour. He raised 
his megaphone, and the words 
that passed from his lips were 
icy in their coldness. 

“Can’t you go to hell and 
show the devil how to keep 
his ashes hot? ’’ he roared. 

Shades of Nelson! Blank 
incredulity, as if he doubted 
whether he had heard aright, 
as if the bottom had dropped 
right out of the world he had 
known, spread over the com- 
mander’s face. He staggered 
back a couple of paces, recovered, 
angrily banged the telegraph 
handle down to full speed, and 
motioned to the man at the 
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wheel. The yacht sheered off 
and departed to the south- 
ward. Captain Smedley felt 
better after that. He took 
over the third officer’s job in 
addition to his own, and de- 
spatched the young fellow aft 
to relieve the chief officer for 
breakfast. The hands had to 
feed in small relays; only a 
couple could be spared from the 
tackles at a time. 

The forenoon passed slowly. 
Though the carpenter was al- 
ways cheerfully reporting No. 4 
bilges still dry, it was now 
only too painfully evident that 
the Empire Breeze was engaged 
in a race against time. Her 
stern was dipping lower and 
ever lower. There must indeed 
be a heavy strain on the bulk- 
head, and only her captain 
was certain that she would 
reach the coveted beach. His 
optimism was obviously not 
shared by the next visitor, the 
captain of another destroyer 
who hovered around the stern 
for quite a time watching, with 
evident admiration, the long 
jury-rudder trailing out behind 
and the method by which it 
was worked. 

“Jolly good show!” he 
shouted as he came up abreast 
of the bridge; “but I had 
better stand by you. You’re 
getting pretty low in the water, 
captain.” 

“T think I’ll make the Scilly 
Islands all right; anyhow, Ill 
stay afloat for a few hours 
yet,’ Captain Smedley replied. 

“ Right-ho! Ill push along 
and pick up an armed trawler 
and send him out to you. There 
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was a@ U-boat prowling about 
south of the Bishop this morn- 
ing, but we think we got her.” 

More traffic appeared, and 
about noon an extraordinary 
spectacle materialised on the 
starboard bow. Hundreds of 
sails appeared on the southern 
horizon, an almost incredible 
sight at that period of the 
world’s maritime history. Top- 
sail schooners, brigantines, brigs, 
and barquentines were coming 
up from the Bay of Biscay and 
heading north. They were sail- 
ing swiftly. Under the thrust 
of the freshening west wind on 
their bulging sails they were 
heeling over till they showed 
the copper sheathing on the 
bottoms of their wooden hulls. 
All were in ballast trim. France 
was short of coal, and it seemed 
as if about half of her fleet of 
sailing coasters, with many 
others that were British, had 
been sent to the Bristol Channel 
ports to get it. 

“My God! what’s this? A 
regatta in war-time?” the aston- 
ished Captain Smedley cried. 

The flotilla was being escorted, 
with difficulty, by two French 
naval tugs, and it was evident 
that some of its members were 
also of the opinion that it was 
a regatta. They were in a 
frolicsome mood, indulging in 
private races of theirown. Well 
ahead of the fleet were two 
Welsh barquentines and a 
French brig, with one of the 
tugs chasing them. The dis- 
comfited skippers were appar- 
ently ordered to shorten sail 
and wait for the main body ; 
and the tug shot away to the 
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eastward to check two three- 
masted schooners evidently try- 
ing to take a short-cut by way 
of the channel inside the Long- 
ships. The tugs were giving 
an excellent imitation of two 
sheep-dogs dealing with a way- 
ward flock. The Regulations 
for the Prevention of Collision 
at Sea lay down the rule that 
a@ steamship shall keep out of 
the way of a sailing vessel, but 
Captain Smedley was not having 
any of that. As soon as he 
saw that the Empire Breeze 
must pass through the fleet 
he ordered the third officer to 
hoist the two black balls which 
indicated that though his vessel 
was under way she was not 
under control. 

Closer and closer the small 
wind-driven craft came, and it 
became evident that all were 
not innocent, helpless victims 
to any enemy craft that hap- 
pened along. Mounted forward 
on a French chasse-marée—a 
three-masted lugger—was a gun 
that looked uncommonly like 
the famous soiwante quinze, and 
@ naval gunner, wearing a blue 
tam-o’-shanter with red bobble, 
was standing by the breech. 
The situation was becoming 
critical ; the way of the yawing 
steamer seemed to be com- 
pletely blocked, but some of the 
little ships luffed, while others 
bore away, and a lane opened 
between them. But they were 
passing under the stern too, 
and the third officer, appre- 
hensive lest they should trip 
over the rudder, was anxiously 
gazing aft. 

‘¢‘ Look ahead, mister ; never 
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mind looking behind,’ a voice, 
laden with acidity, said. ‘Treat 
the ship as though she were an 
ostrich ; so long as her head is 
all right, her stern won’t come 
to any harm.” 

It was gin-and-bitters time, 
and the captain, having 
cautioned the third officer not 
to be afraid of raising his voice 
and giving helm orders, went 
to his cabin. He returned to 
the bridge in a cheerier mood, 
and felt his renewed optimism 
justified when, later in the 
afternoon, faint blue _ blurs 
appeared on the horizon dead 
ahead, while out on the star- 
board bow a tall white pillar 
gleamed in the rays of the 
westering sun. The blurs were 
the Scilly Isles, and the white 
column was the lighthouse on 
the Bishop Rock. A fine land- 
fall, showing that the vessel, 
for all her yawing about, had 
made good a straight course ; 
but one that brought a fresh 
problem to Captain Smedley. 
In spite of his apparent con- 
fidence he had no chart of the 
Scilly Isles that showed sound- 
ings, let alone the numerous 
rocks. As the blue smudges 
developed into something that 
looked more like solid land, and, 
as the islands separated, he 
could distinguish the two largest, 
Tresco and St Mary’s. The 
chart showed a passage between 
them of roughly a mile, but 
what dangers it might contain 
he did not know. The prevail- 
ing winds were likely to be 
westerly, and he wished to 
get to leeward of land before 
his vessel took the ground. 
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Obviously the passage was the 
shortest cut to sheltered water, 
so he decided to stand in 
towards the North Channel and 
hoist a Pilot Jack as soon as 
it could be seen from Hugh 
Town, which seemed to be the 
only port. 

Coming up from the south- 
ward was @ small steamer in a 
great harry, judging from the 
vivid white foam boiling round 
her bows. She ranged ap along- 
side and turned out to be the 
armed trawler the destroyer’s 
captain had promised to send. 
A pleasant-faced young fellow, 
wearing the uniform of an 
R.N.R. lieutenant, stepped out 
of the wheel-house and came to 
the wing of the bridge. 

“Can I be of any assistance, 
captain ? ”’ he asked. 

“The only assistance I want 
is @ large-scale chart of the 
islands, or a pilot!” Captain 
Smedley shouted in reply. 

“T think I can supply both, 
captain—or at least a good 
chart and a pilot of sorts,’ the 
lieutenant said. “ I’ll run right 
alongside and board you.’’ 

The trawler dropped back, 
then sheered into the Empire 
Breeze abreast of No. 3 hatch. 
As she grazed the side the 
young lieutenant, carrying a 
rolled-up chart, easily stepped 
on board. He made for the 
bridge, where the captain shook 
his hand cordially. 

“Since you’re so obliging, 
could you possibly lend me a 
few men to give a hand with 
the steering? ’’ Captain Smedley 
asked. ‘My own hands are 
getting played out.” 
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“ Certainly, 
lieutenant said. 

He beckoned to another officer 
in the trawler’s wheel-house. 

“‘ Keep a hand for the wheel, 
and another for the gun, and 
send the rest on board here!” 
he shouted. 

Again the trawler sheered 
alongside and six Naval Reserve 
ratings jumped on to the after- 
deck. 

“ Now, what do you want to 
do, captain?’ the lieutenant 
asked. 

“Put her on a sandy beach 
to the eastward of the islands ; 
but beach her I must,’’ the 
captain answered earnestly. 

‘‘There’s a decent sort of 
beach to the eastward of Tresco, 
but St Mary’s is all rocky. I 
wouldn’t advise you to go 
through between them, though. 
All right for a small, handy 
ship, but not for a disabled 
one this size. The passage is 
narrow and full of rocks. Go 
round to the s’uth’ard of the 
Bishop, captain.” 

Captain Smedley drew the 
lieutenant aside. 

“The trouble is she won’t 
remain afloat another couple 
of hours, mister,’ he said con- 
fidentially. 


captain,’ the 


V. 


To clear outlying rocks, all 
very plain to Captain Smedley 
now that.he had a large-scale 
chart, the Empire Breeze passed 
@ mile and a half off the Bishop, 
and two miles farther on she 
hauled up north-east for Horse 
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“ But you'll have the flood- 
tide with you as soon as you 
get round the Bishop. Believe 
me, it’s the best way, captain,’’ 
the younger man pleaded. 

‘Right! to the s’uth’ard of 
the Bishop she goes!” the 
captain said with decision. 
‘* Hard-a-port!’’ he roared to 
the second officer. 

‘‘ Hard-a-port !”’ the second 
officer repeated hoarsely. 

Fascinated, the young lieu- 
tenant watched the group of 
men on the low after-deck 
hauling on the starboard tackle ; 
and saw the wire, which was 
moving the end of the jury- 
rudder nearly a hundred yards 
away, surging in through the 
gin, or single iron block, at the 
end of the derrick stuck well 
out over the sea. He looked 
forward and saw the ship’s 
head swinging to starboard 
against the outline of the islands. 
With a momentary gasp of 
astonishment he saw the Bishop 
lighthouse passing ahead and 
out on to the port bow. 

“Steady!” the captain 
roared. 

“« Steady ! ’? the second officer 
repeated. 

“ Well, I’m damned!” said 
the young lieutenant. 


Point at the southern end of 
St Agnes, and brought the flood- 
tide astern. 

‘She’s fairly slipping along 
now, captain,’ the R.N.R. 
lieutenant said. ‘“‘ It’s six miles 
from here to Pentle Bay in 
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Tresco, and the way she’s going 
she ought to do it in three- 
quarters of an hour.” 

“« And not a minute too soon, 
mister,” the captain said 
anxiously. ‘‘ She’s sinking more 
quickly now.”’’ 

They got up abreast of St 
Mary’s—the largest of the 
islands, but even then only 
two miles long and less than 
two miles wide—with its hills 
and valleys of toylike size. 
The evening light came level 
across miniature fields aglow 
with silver- white narcissi, 
smiling golden daffodils, arum 
lilies, and wallflowers. With 
Deep Point abeam the wind 
blew directly off the shore; 
with every panting intaken 
breath the weary toilers at the 
tackles had their nostrils filled 
with the elusive fragrance of 
flowers wafted from gardens 
sheltered by walls of purple- 
flowering veronica. Along the 
rocky coast were grim reminders 
of war: wrecks with only their 
masts showing out of the sea, 
closer inshore hulis with broken 
backs. The armed trawler was 
steaming close up on the star- 
board quarter, ready to make a 
quick rescue. Fishermen looked 
up from hauling their lines to 
watch the strange procession 
go by. 

Hauling into Crow Sound 
they brought the wind out on 
the port bow, and the vessel 
began to sheer heavily both 
ways. Her head was continu- 
ally on the swing; her captain 
was hoarse with shouting orders, 
her hands were almost too 
tired to obey them. They lost 
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the lee of St Mary’s and found 
half a gale, bringing a nasty 
lop of a sea with it, blowing 
through the passage between 
that island and Tresco. The 
chief officer, exhausted, limp, 
and scarcely able to drag one 
foot after the other, came on 
the bridge. 

“The sea is bubbling over 
the counter and gushing in 
through the quarter-pipes, sir,’’ 
he reported. ‘‘The men are 
becoming scared ; they’re afraid 
she’ll take a sudden dive and 
drown the lot of us. Our own 
hands are just about played 
out.”’ 

“‘There’s only another mile 
to go, chief,’ the lieutenant 
said encouragingly. 

“Can you keep them at it 
for ten minutes, Mr Morgan ? ” 
the captain asked. - 

“ T’ll try, sir,’’ the chief officer 
said as he shuffled away. 


“Sea coming over the 
counter!” Captain Smedley 
said grimly. ‘‘ Heavens! she 


must be drawing nearly forty 
feet aft—and when an inclined 
plane gets out of hand it’s 
liable to dive quickly. I wish 
the next ten minutes were 
over.” 

They passed like hours those 
minutes, while the sinking 
steamer crawled toward a beach, 
with a grassy slope, blushing 
with pink, coming down to 
meet it, and whitewashed 
houses behind. A horn of 
land at the south end of the 
bay came out on the port bow 
to give her shelter from wind 
and waves. There was no 
man at the hand-lead ; 


no 
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man had the strength left 
to heave it, but the soundings 
on the chart, and compass 
bearings, made an_ efficient 
substitute. 

‘“‘ Nearly there now, captain,’’ 
the lieutenant cried after he 
had laid off a bearing of the 
horn of land. 

“Tt may not be seamanlike 
to put her ashore with her 
anchors hanging at the bows, 
but, as you can see, I can’t 
take the chief officer and the 
carpenter away from the steer- 
ing,”’ Captain Smedley declared 
in reply. 

“No need, captain; you'll 
get plenty of tugs to lay out 
anchors for you later on.” 
There was an almost imper- 
ceptible jar; the bows lifted 
slightly, the Empire Breeze 
shivered for a few seconds and 
lay still. ‘‘ You’re too late, any- 
how,” the lieutenant continued 
with a grin. ‘ She’s there!” 

“Thank God for that,’’ Cap- 
tain Smedley said fervently. 
“Stop the engines,’ he said 
to the third officer, ‘ then run 
along and tell the chief officer 
that will do. He can leave 
everything standing till the 
morning. I don’t think my 
voice will carry as far as the 
after-end of the lower bridge ; 
it has given its last croak for 
the time being.” 

At the welcome news the 
steamer’s own hands collapsed 
in a body. “Some of them 
crawled, .others were helped 
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by the trawler’s men, to No. 4 
hatch, where they lay like 
logs. It was small wonder; 
they had been hauling on the 
steering tackles, with hardly 
a break, since four o’clock in 
the morning, and it was now a 
quarter-past eight. 

“She’s not likely to move 
from here, is she ? ”’ the captain 
asked. 

“Never a move, captain; 
you’ve grounded her at the top 
of high water, springs; and 
she’s well sheltered—Tresco to 
the west, St Martin’s and the 
Eastern Isles to the east. She 
won’t budge an inch till the 
salvage people build a coffer- 
dam round her and pump her 
out,” the young lieutenant 
declared confidently. 

“Right! Tl ring off the 
engines and we’ll have a drink.” 

Five minutes later they were 
sitting in the captain’s cabin, 
and the captain had taken off 
his whisky-and-soda at a gulp 
and was ready for another. 

“T didn’t think you would 
fancy me as a pilot when I 
came on board, Captain Smed- 
ley ; but you didn’t recognise 
me,” the R.N.R. officer said.- 
“T was third officer with you 
in the old Monsoon, and you 
got me promoted to second of 
the Trade Wind.” 

‘¢ My dear boy,’’ Cross-grained 
Christopher cried, with a de- 
lighted chuckle, “I knew you 
the minute you stepped on the 
bridge.” 
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MOBILISATION GENERALE! 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE. 


THOUSANDS upon thousands 
of French soldiers, unshorn, 
sweat - begrimed, exhausted, 
marching, always marching in 
a kind of despairing sleepy 
stupor; some falling out of 
rank and dropping down upon 
a roadside bank to unlace heavy 
army boots—filled with blood. 
One man, stumbling along with 
@ curious white bundle in his 
arms, his motherless baby. We 
found out afterwards that he 
lived in a lonely place, his 
wife had died only a few days 
before he was called up. There 
was no one left to take care 
of the baby; no time to find 
a foster-mother for it and 
no money to pay her if she 
could have been found. And 
so he joined his regiment with 
his baby and marched away 
with it in his arms until some 
compassionate women rescued 
it and will tend it for him 
until he comes back. 

Will he come back ? 

The peasant women of our 
village lined the roads for hours 
to watch this endless sad 
procession. Their husbands, 
fathers, sons, and brothers had 
all been called up two days 
before. Were they looking like 
these men now? Were their 
feet bleeding? Such were the 
anguished questions one read 
in those women’s eyes as they 
clutched their children closer 
to their sides. Suddenly a 
rough-looking poilu of middle- 


age broke rank and, striding 
up to one of our young mothers 
who was holding up her baby 
boy to see the soldiers pass, 
gruffly asked her if he might 
kiss the child. All the women 
began, hopelessly, to cry. 

Up and down and in between 
those dusty ranks of men ran 
lost and limping dogs, hunting 
and sniffing tirelessly along the 
lines in search of masters who 
had, perforce, left them at 
home. They had broken loose 
and followed—better this dusty 
dangerous life of the open 
road, sustained by the hope 
that in another moment the 
familiar scent of the beloved 
master would reward that faith- 
ful questing nose; better the 
evils of possible hunger and 
thirst, the incessant risk of 
being crushed by passing cars, 
than lonely captivity without 
him, listening eternally for the 
one step, the opening of a 
door in that particular way—— 

Happily, all soldiers love dogs, 
and these persistent searchers 
are adopted—and over-fed— 
the officers turning a blind 
eye in the direction of these 
pathetic camp-followers. In- 
deed, one officer told us that 
to keep poilus happy and 
content one dog per ten men 
would be necessary. We rescued 
two of these wanderers, but 
never succeeded in comfort- 
ing them. They just waited 
patiently until a door was 
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inadvertently left open and 
then they stole out swiftly 
to resume their search, and 
we saw them no more. 

This is Mobilisation Générale. 
How few of us, even we English 
and Americans living in France, 
had realised, even partially, 
the full meaning of those two 
words ; how they could paralyse 
every vital industry of the 
nation in one day; how they 
could kill the happiness and tran- 
quillity of every home. Well, 
we soon learned their dreadful 
significance; for suddenly we 
English, living in a@ little lost 
village perched on a peak of 
the Alpes Maritimes, became 
a great military centre. We 
are well placed strategically ; 
we are well hidden amid olive- 
groves. L’ Etat Major was estab- 
lished on our mountain. We 
were living in Le Quartier Général 
and under Military Law. 

Our personal share in the 
national agony began with the 
visit of a bestarred General 
who, with his Staff, visited 
all our houses in turn, asking 
us, with a beautiful courtesy, 
if we could, perhaps, house 
some of his officers and his 
men. <A year before, when 
war first menaced, we had 
put our houses, our gardens, 
our cars—and ourselves—at the 
service of the French Army, 
so that this visit and this 
request found us long prepared 
with lists of all the accommoda- 
tion we could joyfully offer. 
Our one fear, since war was 
declared, had been that the 
French Army would find no 
use for us. This fear was 
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swiftly proved to have been 
unfounded. During the ensuing 
days we were to find that 
everything we had to offer 
was pitifully inadequate when 
hundreds of weary men 
stumbled into our courtyards 
and sagged, overladen by their 
heavy knapsacks, against our 
walls, looking at us dumbly, 
with pleading eyes, hoping that 
we would not resent their 
invasion; would give them 
shelter and, perhaps, be kind 
to them. We had already 
housed their officers in our 
bedrooms; on divans in our 
sitting-rooms and camp-beds in 
our corridors; every mattress, 
every pillow, every sheet and 
blanket had been unearthed 
from cupboards, store-rooms, 
and attics, their place taken by 
our clothes and personal posses- 
sions, hurled hurriedly into them 
when we knew that French 
officers were to occupy our 
rooms. Now we must find 
place for their men. Garages, 
stables, laundries, and out- 
buildings must shelter them. 
We scoured the country for 
planks to cover earth and 
cement floors; for straw to 
cover the planks. I tore my 
evening dresses out of their 
protecting linen bags which 
I stuffed with straw to form 
mattresses; the gardener ran- 
sacked the potting-shed for 
empty sacks and olive-sheets ; 
for straw paillaissons, used for 
covering greenhouse frames in 
winter; we lent mats and 
rugs and carpets. Many of 
the men had not yet received 
their army blankets (imagine the 
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gigantic task of providing for 
six million men from the skin 
outwards, not to mention arms 
and equipment; and, because 
of that sudden and ominous 
German-Italian pact, it had 
been necessary to mobilise every 
reservist at once). Our supply 
of blankets being exhausted, 
we dragged forth bath-mats 
and peignoirs to cover the 
men, anything and everything 
that might give some warmth ; 
rushing up and down our moun- 
tain, to and from each other’s 
houses, in the vain hope that 
a@ neighbour might perhaps be 
able to.lend us another camp- 
bed, deck-chair, or cushion; 
to return, breathless and dis- 
couraged, having been greeted 
by that neighbour with a request 
for something for her soldiers 
which we could not supply. 
Rain began to fall. It deluged 
down, and our rough roads, 
hacked up by military traffic, 
became morasses. We splashed 
about in oilskins and high 
rubber boots, wanted every- 
where at once, from dawn till 
dusk, followed by our damp 
and despairing dogs, who found 
soldiers in all their special haunts 
and could not be unleashed in 
country lanes for fear of their 
being crushed by army cars. 
We were all leading the 
strangest kind of life ; so strange 
that it seemed unreal, for all 
its tragic reality. To hear 
cars and motor-bicycles roaring 
ceaselessly along our lonely 
mountain roads, bringing officers 
or despatches to L’Etat Major, 
the newly arranged holiday 
home of our English neighbour, 
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known to the peasants as 
Monsieur le Marquis; to hear 
typewriters tapping in Mademoi- 
selle Pauline’s laundry (now 
the office of a Colonel of in- 
fantry), replacing the cheerful 
splashing of water and the 
laughter and gossip shared by 
her gardener and washerwoman ; 
to see a little Red Cross sign 
affixed to a cypress hedge 
leading to the Studio, now the 
Infirmerie of Mademoiselle of 
the Ch&teau below me; and the 
notice, COIFFEUR, nailed to the 
door of her secret garden with 
an arrow pointing towards her 
stable where an army barber 
could daily be seen cutting 
the hair and shaving the chins 
of poilus; to walk through 
the olive-groves surrounding our 
four houses and to see horrible 
zigzag trenches (immediately 
dug by the Génie in case of 
Italian bombardment) disfigur- 
ing terraces starred with flowers 
in time of peace ; a mitrailleuse 
posed on the roof-terrace of 
my little ‘Sunset House,’ an- 
other beside the log-shed ; and 
the bread and wine of the 
French soldiers—a fitting Sacra- 
ment as it seemed to me—on 
the altar of my little chapel, for 
even there soldiers were sleeping. 

They had arrived, in rain, at 
night, and this was the last 
refuge I had to offer. One 
man demurred that he could 
not sleep in so sacred a place. 
I asked him if he did not 
believe that La Sainte Vierge 
would prefer to know her sons 
dry and warm, sheltering with 
Her. A muttered: “ C'est vrai, 
ga!” and he entered in. 
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I had given up my own 
bedroom that day to their 
officers who would arrive later 
and whom I had not yet met, 
and so I decided to ask Made- 
moiselle to share with me the 
little stone cabanon she has 
built in her garden; for she, 
also, had given up her bedroom 
in like cause. The next day 
an amusing incident arose from 
this change of quarters. I had 
been rushing around all day 
and I went up to visit my 
Studio hoping for time to correct 
another batch of proofs of my 
latest book, ‘There’s Rose- 
mary ... There’s Rue...’ 
They were coming in very 
slowly and irregularly, with 
bewildering gaps and always 
out of order (the fault of 
Hitler and not of the con- 
scientious and meticulous staff 
of Mr Blackwood), and they 
had to be corrected, hurriedly, 
anywhere and anyhow, for, in 
general, all my rooms were 
full of soldiers. On _ this 
occasion, my officers being out 
of the Studio, I had hoped to 
steal a quiet quarter of an hour 
seated on a chair before a writing- 
desk instead of perched, perhaps, 
on a store-box or a stone wall 
balancing my proofs on my knee. 

The kind Englishwoman who 
had consented to replace my 
dear Italian bonne (who had 
fled back to Italy fearing that 
her country might soon be at 
war with France) remarked that 
Madame looked dead tired and 
that she would quickly brew 
a pot of that sovereign British 
restorative—tea, and send it up 
in the Monty-Charge (English 
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version of monte-charge, in other 
words, the ‘ noiseless and auto- 
matic’ service-lift, so called be- 
cause it is neither). I objected 
that the Monty-Charge arrived 
from the kitchen into my bed- 
room, now occupied by two 
officers of Artillery. Eagerly 
she assured me that she had 
seen them both go out so that 
she could safely send up my 
tea. She bustled downstairs to 
prepare it. 

Just after she had gone 
there was a loud knock on the 
garden door of my Studio—OH, 
my poor proofs! Outside was 
standing an officer of L’Ftat 
Major, recognisable by the 
lovely profusion of gold braid 
and decorations, and behind 
him, at a respectful distance, 
an equally unmistakable Eng- 
lish chauffeur, easily identi- 
fied by pinkness, cleanliness, 
and insular stolidity of demean- 
our. The officer had been sent 
by the three-star General who, 
having heard that I and my 
cars were temporarily homeless, 
had ordered this very large and 
charming ambassador to turn 
out the usurping soldiers. Being 
forcefully assured that Madame 
had no intention whatever of 
allowing her INVITED GUESTS 
to be dislodged, even if a 
General covered with all the 
stars of the firmament came, in 
person, to command that it 
be done; and that her cars 
were perfectly cheerful out-of- 
doors, covered by tarpaulins ; 
after renewed protests and 
thanks, he withdrew with a 
lovely bow. The English 
chauffeur, who during this delay 
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had actually become red-eared 
and restive, then rushed up to 
me to say that his ancient 
mistress had decided to attempt 
a flight, by car, to England 
and had stopped on her way 
to ask me to witness her will, 
for she did not expect to survive 
the journey. He produced the 
document and a fountain-pen, 
and, as he was too hurried to 
enter the Studio, I pressed the 
will against the door and 
scrawled a drunken signature. 
While I was doing this, I 
became aware of the arrival of 
Mademoiselle’s old Italian gar- 
dener, Guiseppe. He fell upon 
me and, gesticulating excitedly, 
begged me to go down to the 
Chateau at once as Mademoiselle 
wished to consult Madame about 
something. I went, and half 
an hour had passed before 
I could return, to find that 
my housekeeper had been quite 
unaware of my absence. 

“ Well, Madam, I hope that 
cup of tea picked you up a 
bit,” she said, “and is that 
home-made red-currant jelly 
good? I thought you’d like 
some with your toast.”’ 

I had to confess that I had 
completely forgotten all about 
my tea. 

“‘ Those soldiers again, I sup- 
pose,” she grumbled good- 
naturedly. ‘‘ Well, I shall just 
haul down the Monty-Charge 
and make you some more.” 

She hauled and hauled, there 
was the familiar rumble and 
clanking of chains, the sharp 
clang of the bicycle bell, placed 
considerately inside the lift- 
shaft by Monsieur Coocoorooloo 
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(who supplied the ‘ noiseless 
and automatic’) to warn the 
world of Monty’s arrival in 
the dining-room, and a few 
seconds later a groan and a 
thud announced his descent to 
kitchen level. My housekeeper 
opened the door of the lift 
and stood for a moment trans- 
fixed, every inch of her broad 
back expressing surprised 
indignation. 

‘¢ Well, I never ! ” she gasped. 
“Your tray’s EMPTY, Madam ! 
That blessed lootenant must 
have come in, thought the tea 
was for him—and cleared the 
lot!” 

That incident refreshed me 
more than the tea would have 
done. Later in the evening, 
when I went down to the 
Chateau, Mademoiselle said to 
me: “I met a very smart 
lieutenant coming out of your 
olive-grove this afternoon. He 
made me a beautiful bow, and 
thanked me for my delicate 
attention in sending him up 
such a good tea. He said it 
had done him great good. I 
didn’t know what he was talking 
about and so I smiled graciously 
and said, ‘ De rien, Monsieur, 
de rien.’”’ 

So the lieutenant got my tea 
and Mademoiselle got his thanks. 
But I got a great deal of 
amusement. 

It was the most extraordinary 
sensation to become an alien 
in one’s own house and garden. 
I was for ever forgetting that 
my hall-room had become the 
bureau of a Colonel of the 
Génie who sat there most of 
the day conferring with his 
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Captain (who used my little 
salon a8 a bed-sitting-room 
office) ; that I could no longer 
enter any of my bathrooms 
without danger of discovering 
an officer shaving; that if I 
entered my front gate I must 
pass @ sentry with a fixed 
bayonet and explain my errand ; 
that I could not fetch a flower- 
vase from my loggia cupboard 
without disturbing an army of 
the Colonel’s secretaries who 
worked there; or telephone to 
any of my friends for fear of 
delaying some important mili- 
tary order to be transmitted 
from L’Btat Major. 

In the region of the kitchen 
it was the same. Half-naked 
poilus surrounded the great 
stone reservoir of water, scrub- 
bing each other’s backs joyously 
and revelling in the luxury of a 
wash. My little lavoir was 


always occupied by soldiers 


washing their underclothes and 
those of their officers, which 
were afterwards draped on my 
vines and rose-bushes to dry. 
Under the vine pergola, by the 
service door, my ironing-table 
had been taken out of the 
chambre de repassage (in which, 
now, three orderlies slept) and 
was used for the potpotie of the 
poilus who lodged with me. 
I wandered from familiar corner 
to familiar corner (rendered so 
unfamiliar now) like some long- 
departed ghost revisiting what 
had once been its home, now 
occupied by others. I preferred 
haunting the lower regions where 
I might still be permitted to 
spoil, a little, my famille 
militaire ; for I found that the 
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potlus were but great children 
and, at that moment, lost 
children who needed comfort- 
ing. And the smallest thing 
one did for them was received 
with such touching gratitude— 
a plateful of grapes to enliven 
their déjeuner, a packet of their 
loved Caporal cigarettes; on 
a cold day perhaps some hot 
coffee or wine; a small mirror 
hung up in the lavoir to assist 
the ceremony of shaving; wet 
coats dried in the kitchen— 
little obvious things which, to 
them, seemed to be great and 
unexpected. And they were 
all so eager to render Madame 
service. A heavy load to be 
carried, and at least six khaki- 
clad volunteers rushed to her 
assistance; always they were 
asking if she wanted letters 
posted or errands run, and 
when they found out that 
every morning her crop of 
jasmin must be picked, one 
and all of them clamoured to 
be allowed to help, assuring 
her that their officers had told 
them to be useful to Madame 
in every possible way. 

With kitchen cloths tied to 
leather belts to serve as aprons 
they moved along the jasmin 
terraces with baskets also slung 
around their waists in imitation 
of the professional pickers who 
do this in order to keep both 
hands free for plucking. And, 
at the end, they came to me, 
beaming, to ask if I would 
allow them to send two blossoms, 
each, to their wives. Hot fists 
were unclosed to show me that, 
in each case, only two white 
stars had been taken. They 
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explained that they were for- 
bidden to tell their families 
where they were, but that if 
they could enclose jasmin 
flowers in their letters their 
wives would know at once 
that their men were safe, for 
the moment, in our beautiful 
Midi and would cease to worry. 

One morning, coming up to 
‘Sunset House’ from the 
Chateau, I saw a strange and 
horrible sight. 

It was one of those perfect 
mornings of early autumn, the 
distant mountains deeply blue, 
the whole lovely landscape softly 
radiant, glistening with sunlit 
dew, every late rose and flaming 
zinnia a jewel in a perfect 
setting, and ‘the little town 
of dreams and deep, sweet 
bells’ glowing golden on its 
olive-clad peak. I breathed 
in the spiced fragrance of ripen- 
ing grapes, violet-leaves, lemon 
verbena, scented geranium, the 
smoke of aromatic twigs and 
leaves burning on a bonfire; 
of coffee, floating forth from 
my kitchen and, predominantly, 
of the jasmin even now being 
picked on the terraces below 
my rose-garden, and I found 
it almost impossible to believe 
myself in a world at war— 
until—I saw that horror—— 

Crawling painfully between 
the white-starred hedges of 
jasmin were the heads of 
four strange hideous monsters. 
They had enormous, round, 
sightless eyes, and long trunks 
projected from swinish snouts. 
They looked like some obscene 
form of insect groping blindly 
among my flowers. My heart 
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missed several beats, and even 
when my startled mind had 
realised what those hideous 
monsters were, the chill horror 
that had gripped me when I first 
saw them, remained. For they 
were four of my poilus picking 
my jasmin IN GAS-MASKS. 

Their officer had ordered that 
these should be worn for an 
hour a8 an exercise—to accustom 
the men to their use. Because 
it was the hour for the picking 
of Madame’s jasmin the soldiers 
had decided that they would 
pick it while wearing their 
masks rather than fail her. 

I had never seen men wearing 
gas-masks before, and I think 
the sight of them, against that 
background of peaceful love- 
liness, brought home to me 
more poignantly than almost 
anything else could have done 
the horror of this war. 

I grew so fond of my poilus. 
There was the stocky, tufty- 
headed little farmer from Tarn 
who grinned through every trial, 
and his melancholy-faced friend, 
who could always make his 
comrades laugh over his mis- 
fortunes with his officer; for 
he was an orderly who had 
never learned to sew and was 
for ever losing his one needle 
just at the moment when his 
officer asked for a button to 
be sewn on. There was the 
tall, good-natured man with 
the squeaky, incongruous voice 
whose name was Auriol and 
who really deserved to wear 
one around that blond head, 
for he was everyone’s willing 
slave; there was the dark, 
haunted-eyed child who was 
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continually assuring me that 
he and his brother poilus were 
only on manouvres, that soon 
they would be over and then 
he could go home again to 
his mother. There was the 
pitiful man who lost his nerve 
when the sergeant tried to 
fit on his gas-mask, fought like 
a fiend and then took refuge 
in my chapel, where he sat in 
a corner moaning at intervals, 
“La guerre! La guerre!” until 
I implored his Colonel to give 
him so much to do that he 
would have no time to think. 
Then there was the lanky, 
awkward man who, because, 
he said, he was too busy, 
badgered my housekeeper to 
iron his officer’s tunic for him 
on a day when she was busier 
still and could not render him 
this service. I met him wander- 
ing disconsolately in my olive- 
grove, twisting in his great 
hands a wisp of khaki which 
looked like a drowned rabbit, 
and when I said: ‘* Now confess 
to me that you are not at all 
busy, but have never handled 
a flat-iron in your life!’ he 
wailed: ‘ Madame! Je suis 
agriculteur !’? How should a 
farm labourer know how to 
wash and then iron an officer’s 
tunic? Pauvre malheureux ! 
There was a Parisian lawyer 
and a Pyrenean priest among 
my Colonel’s secretaries. Al- 
ways we were being surprised 
by curious facts about our 
men. Meeting them every day 
and all day we grew to know 
them, and gradually they began 
to confide to us their troubles 
and anxieties. We had noticed 
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a general heavy depression 
during the first two weeks, 
unusual in volatile Frenchmen 
when they are together, even 
under trying conditions. We 
had thought that this must 
be due to overstrain and fatigue, 
and hoped that it would wear 
off in time. But as the days 
passed it intensified. And then 
our General told us that by 
some mistake their mail had 
gone astray and the men had 
had no letters since they left 
their homes, so that they all 
had the cafard. I had had 
no letters from England either. 
I, too, had the cafard, and this 
gave me an opening to talk 
with the men. One of them 
had been called up on the 
day his wife’s accouchement was 
due. He had had no news from 
home since he left. He did 
not know if she were alive— 
or dead—whether he were the 
father of a son or of a daughter. 
Another had had to leave his 
crops unharvested—only a 
daughter of sixteen in the 
house, and he could give her 
but twenty francs to go on 
with. Most of them came from 
country homes in the mountains 
and their thoughts were torn 
between their patrie, their gosses, 
and their own little bit of soil— 
all needing them equally. 

It was then that their kindly 
General asked Mademoiselle 
whether she and her friends 
could devise some way of dis- 
tracting those sad thoughts of 
his men and to help keep up 
their morale. He knew that 
she had served the French 
Army throughout the war of 
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1914-18; had seen the soiled 
Red Cross brassard on her 
sleeve (which called forth from 
an English chauffeur, an ex- 
Service man, the remark: “She 
wouldn’t ’ave that washed, not 
if you were to offer ’er a 
mnillion pounds ’”’). He had also 
seen, with gratitude, that other 
Red Cross sign affixed to her 
‘eypress trees. He had visited 
the small Infirmerie which she 
had installed in her Studio 
where she tended raw feet, sore 
throats, cut and septic fingers, 
carbuncles and other minor 
miseries which, had they been 
neglected, might have become 
major misfortunes and crippled 
his men. He knew that the 
few army Red Cross clearing 
stations in the neighbour- 
hood were far away and not 
yet fully equipped. The men 
at the fighting Front must 
first be supplied with clothes, 
equipment, and medical stores. 
The waiting army were with 
us now to be likewise equipped 
—but this would take time. 
Our narrow mountain roads 
were blocked for hundreds of 
miles with marching troops and 
guns, hurrying to the northern 
and southern frontiers. The 
transport and supply lorries 
bringing necessaries to the 
reservists would not yet get 
through. The General saw 
that Mademoiselle realised all 
this and was doing her best 
to meet emergencies and to 
supply deficiencies in the mean- 
while. She, if anyone, would 
understand the urgent need of 
his men who, when darkness 
fell, were obliged to wander 
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aimlessly in muddy mountain 
lanes or sit, huddled together, 
brooding in garages.and barns, 
their gloom enlivened by a 
single candle. 

At once Mademoiselle began 
to organise a foyer du soldat 
in our village, which contains 
but 300 inhabitants and does 
not even boast a café or 
an inn. After much difficulty 
she found one small festa tent 
still unrequisitioned by the 
army. It was only intended 
to hold forty men—it was not 
even waterproof—but it was 
gay and pretty, white, striped 
with scarlet, and, faute de mieuz, 
it must serve. This was erected 
in the middle of the village, 
and every night five to six 
hundred soldiers at a _ time 
crowded into it—how, we never 
knew. When they had been 
served with hot coffee or hot 
chocolate, had played a game 
of cards or dominoes, perhaps 
written a letter and then 
listened awhile to the gramo- 
phone, they went out and were 
replaced by others. There were 
1800 men on our mountain 
at that time. From 6 P.M. 
till 9 p.m. did we stand and 
deliver hot coffee and chocolate 
—sixty litres of each dis- 
appeared in less than an hour. 
All day long soldier-volunteers 
ground that coffee; all day 
was it boiling in huge zinc 
lessiveuses until Mademoiselle 
and her staff were half-poisoned 
by the fumes of caffeine. 

But it was so well worth 
while. We searched for talent 
among the poilus and found 
two good accordion players who 
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amused the men for hours. 
Soldiers of the Pyrenees sang 
mountain choruses—‘ Les Mon- 
tagnards sont la! Les Mon- 
tagnards sont la!” will ring 
in my ears till I die. Soldiers 
from Auvergne danced La 
Bourrée—even a military police- 
man joined in, his neatly 
gaitered legs surprisingly nimble 
for a middle-aged pére de famille. 

When the rain descended I 
toured the country in search 
of tarpaulins with which to 
shelter our tent, but only three 
small fly-sheets could I find 
to cover portions of it. Under 
these we placed the card-tables 
for the men. Between our 
makeshifts the rain poured 
through, and twice a night 
filed the empty bottles we 
put on the tables to catch 
some of the water. We stood 
in mud and served beaming 
men with the hot drinks. Better 
this than sitting in dark garages 
and barns. They were now 
immensely cheerful and touch- 
ingly grateful. 

There was a great demand 
for khaki or black buttons, 
needles and wool and thread ; 
for every man seemed to lack 
buttons in important places, 
and had holes instead of heels 
in his socks. As I watched 
these dear clumsy sempsters 
reefing together their clothes 
with stitches like giant’s teeth ; 
saw their Sam Weller tongues 
and the intent expression of 
eyes; heard the soft (or loud, 
according to the depth of the 
wound) swearing that an- 
nounced to the watcher that 
the needle had stabbed into 
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flesh instead of stuff, and the 
stertorous breathing that told 
of unusual effort, I longed to 
have time to do that mending 
myself. But my life was now 
so hectic that all I could do 
to help was to buy up every 
button that I could find and 
place them in the foyer to 
be grabbed greedily by the 
men. 

Only one tragic incident I 
shall ever remember in connec- 
tion with our first foyer du 
soldat. On one of those wet 
nights I noticed a big man, 
one of the Génie, muffled in 
an overcoat, sitting alone on 
a bench which was deserted 
by the other soldiers because 
it was directly under a leak 
in the tent. He was con- 
tinually trying to roll a sodden 
cigarette which he then held 
to the glowing charcoal in 
a little brazier we had placed 
there to warm the damp and 
chilly atmosphere. Naturally 
the cigarette would not light, 
but the futile attempts per- 
sisted. In the intervals of 
re-rolling that wet tobacco in 
torn wisps of humid paper, 
then puffing ineffectually to 
make that travesty of a cigarette 
draw, the man, with an un- 
certain, bewildered gesture, 
swept a hand across his hair, 
then shot a quick glance around 
him to see if he were observed. 

Why this extraordinary be- 
haviour? Why not choose a 
dry place in the tent? Why 
sit under a leak with water 
trickling on to your head? 
The man worried me. At 
length I caught his eye and 
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gave him a smile of encourage- 
ment, since so obviously he had 
the cafard. He stared at me 
for a moment with vague blue 
eyes, and then suddenly his 
face lit up and he gave me 
an answering smile. Then the 
light died out and that despair- 
ing cigarette-rolling began once 
more ; again that nervous hand 
stroked back the dark hair. 

I could stand it no more. 
I came out from behind the 
table where I had been stand- 
ing serving out coffee; crossed 
to that bench and seated myself 
in a puddle by his side. I 
suggested that he should change 
his place for a drier one, but 
he assured me that he was 
very well where he was, nodded 
his head, and smiled. Every 
question I put to him was 
answered in the same way: 
his health was splendid, he 
was in comfortable quarters, 
he was not in any way over- 
worked, he was among good 
comrades ; everything was right 
—yet, so obviously wrong. 
But my last question opened 
that shut door. Had he had 
any letters from home? No, 
none—and then, little by little, 
I drew forth his story, very 
commonplace in these first weeks 
of war, but none the less pitiful. 
He and his two brothers had 
been called up before they 
had been able to get in the 
hay harvest and the potato 
crop. His old parents were 
left quite alone in the cottage 
up in the mountains; they 
were both infirm—they could 
never manage to get in their 
crops before the snow came 
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—there were no near neigh- 
bours in that lonely place— 
their mule and cart had been 
taken away by the army— 
and they depended upon their 
potato crop for food during 
the winter, since their sons 
would not be there to earn 
money or fetch supplies—and 
he had had no news 

That cheerless seat, that wet 
cigarette, those queer restless 
gestures were explained. 

I do not remember what I 
said, but perhaps he sensed 
my sympathy and felt that 
he was now not alone with 
his sorrow and anxiety. Any- 
how, he came to the foyer 
again the next night, and this 
time some of the Génie induced 
him to sing. 

“ Chantes un peu, To-To,” 
they encouraged him, and one 
of them whispered to me that 
“6 cet dme perdu ” had a beautiful 
voice. He looked less like a 
lost soul that evening and he 
sang sentimental love ballads, 
such as ‘' Aw revoir, ma Mignon- 
ete,” in a true tenor voice, 
with the curious stiff gestures 
of the French singing soldier; 
and he sang so sweetly and 
with such an excess of feeling 
that he completely silenced the 
other laughing, chaffing men 
who left off playing cards and 
dominoes to listen, and when 
he had finished pressed him 
to sing again—and yet again. 

At the end of the evening 
he followed me out of the tent 
and walked beside me to the 
parting of our ways. I com- 
plimented him upon his singing 
and told him that his enuncia- 
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tion was so good that, although 
English, I had been able to 
understand every word of his 
song. He said that he had 
sung for me, and that he had 
taken special care to sing slowly 
and clearly so that I might 
be able to understand. The 
assurance that I had under- 
stood delighted him. I bade 
him good-night and said I hoped 
to see him again at the foyer. 
But the next night and the 
night after that To-To was 
not there. I questioned many 
of the men of his company, 
and at last came upon the 
one who had induced him to 
sing for us. He told me that 
To-To, le pauvre malheureus, 
had been getting more and 
more queer in his behaviour, 
had had a crise in the night, 
become violent, rushing about 
with a loaded gun in the barn 
where they were sleeping, seeing 
phantom Bosches. He had 
terrified them all and had had 
to be put under restraint. 
Worrying about his home had 
turned his brain. In the morn- 
ing he was normal again, but 
his officer had sent him down 
to a military hospital in Cannes 
‘for observation.’ 

Somehow I felt that if I 
could see To-To I might, having 
already gained his confidence, 
be able to calm and to help 
him—perhaps succeed in per- 
suading the doctors to send 
him home, where I was con- 
vinced, the worry removed, 
he would regain his balance. 

I visited three hospitals in 
succession, but To-To had been 
removed from each after other 
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crises. At the last I was 
informed that my poor To-To 
had been sent to a brain hospital 
far away, where he must be 
kept in absolute quiet and 
seclusion while various experi- 
mental treatments would be 
tried. Hopeless to try to visit 
him there, and so I returned 
home, heavy of heart, with the 
little packet of dry tobacco and 
cigarette papers that I had 
brought to cheer him. 

Some weeks afterwards, on 
returning from an absence in 
the Var, I met someone in the 
village who told me that ‘my 
soldier’ had been seen wandering 
alone up the village street, lost 
and lonely as ever; that he had 
been seen kneeling at the foot 
of the Calvary. No—no one 
had spoken to him—all fearing 
him to be a dangerous lunatic. 

Had he escaped from the 
hospital? Or had he been 
released ? He had never known 
my name, but he knew the 
village where I lived, and had 
been happier there. Was he 
looking for me? Oh! I fear 
he was. To-To haunts me. 

Another foyer incident I re- 
member. We doled out packs 
of cards to the men, which 
were to be returned to us at 
the end of the evening, for 
playing -cards are very ex- 
pensive in France. The name 
of each man and the number 
on his identification disc were 
entered, and crossed off when 
he gave back the cards. At 
the end of one evening a pack 
was missing. It had been 
lent to a soldier of the Génie 
who was no longer in the tent. 
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Loud exclamations of indigna- 
tion from all the other men, 
shamed and angry that one 
of their number should have 
stolen this pack of cards from 
ces dames who had supplied 
this foyer gratuit. I said: “It 
was a mistake. He slipped 
the cards into his pocket in 
a moment of forgetfulness. He 
will bring them back. I know 
the men of the Génie, and I 
swear to you that at six o’clock 
tomorrow evening, when the 
foyer opens, that man will 
bring back those cards.” And 
he did. Whether he was sought 
out and hounded to the foyer 
by his brother poilus to save 
the credit of the regiment, or 
whether, as I like to hope and 
think, what I said was repeated 
to him and, finding that some- 
one had faith in him, he decided 
to justify that faith, we shall 
never know. But—the pack of 
cards was returned. 

Even our cars were now 
always busy in the service of 
soldiers or civilians. Mademoi- 
selle had offered to fetch food 
supplies for her officers and 
medicaments for the Postes 
Croix Rouge, and daily sallied 
forth in ‘ Mademoiselle Peugeot,’ 
her ancient grey sports car. 
My old Fiat saloon, ‘ Désirée,’ 
found herself decorated with 
a large blue D.P. (Défense 
Passive), because during the 
first few days of war I had 
asked Monsieur L’ Adjoint, who 
was taking the place of our 
young and energetic Mayor (now 
a lieutenant in the Chasseurs 
Alpin at the Front), if he 
would nominate me as a member 
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of the Défense Passiwe and 
porteuse du pain for the Com- 
mune; for the baker of the 
village from whence our bread 
came had been called up and 
no one was left who could 
drive a car to fetch and deliver 
bread. It had occurred to 
me that this was simple war 
work that I could do. Hence 
my visit to Monsieur L’ Adjoint. 
I found him at work in his 
vegetable garden, surrounded 
by squealing grandchildren. 

He was extremely vague 
about the organisation of the 
Défense Passive (the French 
equivalent of England’s A.R.P.). 
He had not received (or had 
not read) the official pamphlets 
issued to every Mayor of every 
town and village in France. 
Perhaps, he suggested, those 
papers had been sent to our 
Mayor before he joined his 
regiment and had been locked 
for safety in some secret drawer, 
since Madame said that these 
papers of instructions were im- 
portant. If Madame said that 
our village ought to have a 
D.P. centre, then certainly we 
must have one. How did 
Madame propose to start it? 
Doubtless she would tell him 
what should be done, and he 
would do all in his power to help 
her. He was trying to slide all 
the work on to me, the dear 
old fox. 

I told him that each member 
should fill in a form stating 
his or her accomplishments so 
that he would know whom to 
call upon in case of need. He 
had no forms, of course, but 
said that he would write D.P. 
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on a blank sheet of paper and 
nail it on the Mairie door, then 
anyone could write what he liked 
upon it. He was greatly com- 
forted to know that Mademoiselle 
of the Chateau had already 
supplied gas-masks for the village 
and arranged for Postes de Secours 
—the first he had heard of this. 
That was good news. For- 
tunately the English were known 
to be energetic, and now it 
seemed that they would under- 
take all thenew and boring duties 
and responsibilities which would 
otherwise have kept Monsieur 
L’ Adjoint from his vines. The 
Vendange would soon be upon 
him, and the problem of how 
to find enough women to pick 
his grapes preoccupied him far 
more than precautions against 
improbable air-raids. 

The blank sheet of paper 
was produced in order that I 
might inscribe my name upon 
it as the first member of our 
Défense Passiwe Centre, and I 
was given a page torn from a 
thumbed note-book certifying 
that I was now the official 
porteuse du pain, and then the 
ragged slip was stamped with 
the rubber stamp of the Mairie. 
Sniffing the rich odour of onion 
soup which stole tantalisingly 
from his kitchen (for Monsieur 
L’ Adjoint transacts all business 
in his private house to avoid 
climbing the steep hill to the 
Mairie and wasting time in an 
office when he might be happily 
and profitably working among 
his vines or vegetables. Better 
far that the inhabitants of 
the village who wished to con- 
sult him should walk—or drive 
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—three kilometres outside the 
village to his private house), 
he now heaved a great sigh 
of relief thinking that at last, 
surely, he had satisfied Madame 
and she would leave him to sup 
his soup in peace. 

Every morning in future I 
drove down early to the village 
to collect my great funnel- 
shaped bread-baskets. The first 
day I found a general shortage 
of bread, and having made 
the tour of five neighbouring 
bakeries, with difficulty I col- 
lected but five kilogs. The 
soldiers had been buying up 
the civilian supply. Only by 
pretending that I wanted a 
loaf for myself could I get a 
loaf from each. The little 
crowd of peasants awaiting my 
return looked very sour when 
they saw my meagre récolte. 

The next day I decided to 
go farther afield, and, having 
driven sixteen kilometres, I did 
eventually find an ancient baker 
who could give me twenty 
kilogs, and, if I gave him a 
firm order, would supply me 
daily with from twenty to 
fifty kilogs. I returned to our 
village in triumph and this 
time was received with en- 
thusiasm by the civil population. 
But I did not enjoy my bread- 
collecting ; for the old baker 
was rendered extremely cantan- 
kerous by his ace-of-clubs feet 
which hurt him. He and his 
old wife quarrelled continually, 
and often he pursued her all 
round the bakery brandishing 
a pain Parisien a8 weapon, she 
screaming abuse of him at the 
top of her cracked voice as she 
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dodged behind sacks of flour 
to avoid the threatening loaf. 
They were a most unpleasant 
pair. Both were too old and 
infirm to carry the heavy baskets 
and sacks, so, together, we all 
three hauled them from the 
bakery to my car. Heavy work. 

Their village, also, was 
occupied by soldiers, and it 
.was extremely difficult to drive 
through narrow streets and lanes 
crowded with poilus, gun- 
carriages, hay - waggons, and 
kicking mules. My progress 
was leisurely. Constantly the 
heads of soldiers were poked 
through my window, and 
Madame was asked if she could 
supply the owners with an 
Aspirin tablet, a bandage for 
@ sore heel, or some medica- 
ment. Once a_ soldier-priest 
begged me to bring him a bottle 
of Sacramental wine and some 
wafers. This meant driving to 
the nearest Cathedral or Brother- 
hood, but one could not refuse 
such requests of men stranded 
in an isolated village of the 
mountains. 

During my bread-rounds my 
car was often in use as an 
ambulance. It had soon become 
known that I had had it 
arranged for camping ; that the 
backs of the arm-chairs in front 
could be lowered to meet the 
big cushion at the back, so 
forming beds. Two of my 
soldiers slept in it at night and 
called it le Ritz Hotel. One day 
I was stopped by a group of 
poilus who excitedly asked me 
if I had seen a blessé lying in 
the road. I had not, and then 
they asked if they might jump 
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into my car and go in search 
of this wounded man. We 
found him lying in a crumpled 
heap under a hedge beside a 
wrecked motor-bicycle. He was 
a despatch rider and had skidded 
and broken his ankle against 
a rock. I lifted out my empty 
bread-baskets, left them in the 
charge of a gaping peasant, 
transformed Désirée into an 
ambulance, and the soldiers 
lifted the wounded man into 
the car, climbed in after him, 
and sat one on top of the 
other in a clump. My terrified 
black spaniel pup, who always 
accompanied me on my rounds, 
sprawled in a floppy goggle- 
eyed heap on the knees of 
the topmost. In this manner 
we drove many bumpy kilo- 
metres over rutty grass tracks 
and stony lanes to the nearest 
Red Cross Centre established in 
a farm on a pine-clad mountain. 

I drove back, picked up my 
bread-baskets, and had turned 
once more in the direction of 
my bakery, when my car was 
again commandeered by the 
army, this time by an officer. 
He asked me if I would trans- 
port some of his men who had 
raw feet. There were ten of 
them, and Désirée is built to 
carry five passengers at most, 
but somehow we contrived to 
double the number, two of the 
men, being small, actually sit- 
ting inside the baskets. 

That morning I was very 
late indeed with my bread 
delivery. 

When the news came that 
the men billeted on our moun- 
tain were to be moved on, 
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destination unknown, we began 
to receive pathetic testimonials 
from them, rough sheets of 
paper on which were chalked 
the English and French flags, 
and which bore the signatures 
of all. One of Mademoiselle’s 
invalids in her Infirmerie, a 
coiffeur in private life, now 
threatened with lung trouble, 
was urgent in his desire to rise 
from his bed to shampoo and 
wave the hair of his nurse. She, 
being far too busy to submit 
to this ceremony, begged me 
to accept his fervent offer to 
arrange my hair, since, she said, 
nothing would quiet him until 
he was allowed to do something 
in return for the care he had 
received. And so, when I 
returned, weary and dirty from 
my shift in the foyer, I was 
persuaded to sit down, have 
my hair soaked in eau-de- 
Cologne, it being by then too 
late for it to be washed ; and, 
dusty as it was, it was set in 
beautiful waves by the light of 
a candle. 

I shall never forget the 
picture of the Studio that night. 
A little fire crackled cosily in 
@ corner, its flames flickering 
over Mademoiselle’s pictures on 
the walls; the green-painted 
medicine-chest ; Mademoiselle, 
herself, sitting on a three-legged 
stool, her small dark head bent 
over a spirit-lamp as she 
sterilised something or other ; 
a big man, with a queer heart 
and threatened bronchitis, lying 
peacefully in a real bed with real 
sheets, his head, recently tended 
by his copin, the coiffeur, 
resting on a soft pillow, watch- 
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ing the long fingers of his friend 
stroking waves into my hair; 
turning at interval dogs’ eyes, 
which filled up slowly with 
tears, in the direction of his 
adored Mademoiselle from whom 
in so few days he must be 
parted. 

Soon afterwards came the 
eve of their departure, and then 
many of Mademoiselle’s malades 
were in tears. Our address 
books overflowed with names 
of our soldiers and all the 
complicated numbers of their 
companies, regiments, and 
battalions. I was given the 
addresses of the wives of my 
men and was begged to write 
to them telling them that their 
husbands were well and gay 
(even if they were not) when 
they left me. 

During those last days we 
féted our soldiers and we were 
invited to gala luncheons and 
dinners with the officers. On 
one occasion the menu was 
decorated with sketches of our 
houses, delightfully drawn by 
the regimental artist. Always 
the health of our King was 
drunk first of all. 

I do not remember much 
about the food we ate, I only 
remember that towards the end 
of a dinner given by the 
officers lodged with Mademoiselle 
(when she had the queer experi- 
ence of finding herself a guest 
in her own house) photographs 
of wives and small babies were 
surreptitiously brought forth 
from pocket-books and slipped 
along the table for me to see. 
My neighbour, an _ artillery 
officer, silently showed me the 
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picture of a lovely little girl 
kneeling at a prie-Dieu, dressed 
in white, her little head swathed 
in a tulle veil and wreathed 
with flowers. 

“Your little girl? How 
lovely she is! This was taken 
at the time of her Premiére 
Communion?” I said. He 
choked and nodded his head. 
The smoke of his cigar had 
got into his throat—and into 
my eyes. 

When we had been thanked 
over and over again for our 
hospitality and our hands had 
been kissed we were ‘ bunched ’ 
with flowers and presented 
with boxes of chocolates and 
crystallised fruits. The General 
gave each of us a pass for 
the army zone, endorsed with 
a recommendation to the 
Military to give us special care 
and consideration, the paper 
signed by himself. 

But the greatest honour we 
received was when, on the last 
night of all, after that gala 
dinner with the officers, a little 
soldier from Marseilles, nick- 
named Charlot because of his 
likeness to Charlie Chaplin, 
came to us with a message 
from the chef inviting us to 
coffee in the kitchen with the 
officers’ servants. Of course 
we joyfully went and received 
a wonderful welcome. The table 
was covered with an odd assort- 
ment of cups, saucers, wine- 
glasses, and tumblers. A 


soldier’s tin water-bottle with 
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a wispy weed sticking out of 
its spout formed the central 
decoration. We quaffed black 
coffee, and liqueurs which 
Mademoiselle discovered in her 
store -cupboard and brought 
forth in honour of the occasion ; 
we clinked cups and glasses and 
made very merry. 

Charlot promised to revisit 
us after the war, in civilian’s 
clothes with a little feather 
in his hat, and the chef told 
us a lovely story about Charlot, 
who, having surfeited himself 
with haricot beans for supper, 
had then tried to inflate a 
collapsible rubber mattress, had 
blown a bean into the aperture, 
and effectually corked it. We 
all laughed, but we were very 
near tears—indeed the emo- 
tional chef often was in tears— 
for this was good-bye. 

They left us in the small 
hours of the next morning, and 
Mademoiselle and I crept out 
of her garden cabanon in the 
sad grey light which precedes 
the dawn, to watch a serpent 
of red fire coiling up and 
around our mountains — the 
serried rear-lights of army cars 
and lorries taking our soldiers 
away from us to a destination 
unknown... . 

They had gone, but others 
would come, needing our care 
and comfort — and then, 
more... . 

They came. They are still 
coming—and will come... . 
For how long ? 
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